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gies I found the Emperor 

and his ministers still irresolute 
between their private state and the 
general interest. ‘* A halter or a 
cordon, in a word,” said I, to Ragotzi 
and Carcli. ‘* Finish this tedious re- 
bellion : you will have a good oppor- 
tunity, for the Turks are going to 
assist Charles XII. and, unless Peter I, 
commits some blunder, he will occu- 
py them a long time.” 

They sent to me (] may say to me, 
as they think the President of War is 
the Grand Visier) a minister called 
Zephala Aga, to assure the Emperor, 
on their part, that they no longer had 
any enmity towards him: but that it 
was against the Russians his eminence 
wished to avenge himself, for reasons 
known to the whole world. Those 
were his words. 

Joseph the Ist. was attacked with 
the small pox. There were no good 
physicians at Vienna; one was pro- 
cured from Lintz: it came out so 
full and well, that I thought him 
saved. I wished to take my leave 
of him before I set off for the Low 
Countries: he sent me word, that T 
had already exposed my iife but too 
much for him, and that he needed it 
elsewhere, not with the small-pox. I 
did not insist upon it, and I set off on 
the 16th of April. Three days after- 
wards, J heard of his death, from the 
ignoratice of the college of physicians 
of Upper and Lower Austria, who 
disputed all night on the means of 
reinedying a great heat in the bowels 
which the Emperor felt. I regretted 
greatly the Joss of this prince, who 
was only in his thirty-third year; the 





first, since Charles V. who had any 
character, and who was not supersti- 
tious ; and I longed to serve him even 
after his death. I ran to almost all 
the Electors, to dispose them to se- 
cure the Imperial crown to his bro- 
ther ; and I went to solicit the Dutch 
again to continue their credit in 
money and in friendship to the King 
of Spain, Charles II. who became the 
Emperor Charles VI. 

The Protestants did not fail to 
spread the report, that the court of 
Rome, sometimes humiliated by Jo- 
seph I. had bribed the physicians : but 
we should never believe defamatory 
libels, or these authors of pretended 
private anecdotes, with their malig- 
nant doubts. For a long time it has 
been the fashion to make all great 
personages die of poison. 

Tallard, more dangerous in peace 
than in war; whom I should not 
have left a prisoner in England, if I 
thought he would have obtained any 
interest there, made the Tories tri- 
umph, and crushed the Whigs, His 
assiduity towards Miss Masham, a 
new favourite of the Queen, in the 
loge of the Duchess of Marlborough ; 
1is address in society : and his pre- 
sents of Burgundy and Champagne 
to Right Honorable Members of Par- 
liament, who were amateurs of if, 
changed the face of the affairs of 
Europe; and afterwards, a M. Me- 
nager, who was sent there by Louis 
XIV. The consequences will be 
seen. 

Marlborough played during the 
rest of his time in the Low Countries. 
Yet he found means to finish his 
military career with glory: he forced 
the lines of the French behind the 
Senzee, and took the town of Bou- 
chain. 
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They found a thousand faults in 
him, the Duchess being disgraced ; 
his pride they converted into inso- 
lence; aud of his rather too strict 
economy, they made him a peculator 
and extortioner. His friends, as may. 
be easily imagined, conducted them- 
selves as such; that is saying every 
thing. He was recalled, which was 
a thunderbolt to me. The French 
assembled on the Rhine; I made 
Vehlen return from the Low Coun- 
tries, with a large detachment ; and, 
setting off from the Hague on the 
igth of July, I assembled quickly, at 
Frankfort, all the troops I could get 
together. I took up so good a position 
in a camp near eek that I in- 
fluenced the election of the Imperial 
crown, which would have failed if I 
had received a check. The French 
did not dare to disturb me. It was 
a campaign of skill, rather than of 

lory. 

. Queen Anne threw off all restraint. 
She: had received, coldly, the Dutch 
ambassador, and probibited Gallas, 
the Emperor's, from appearing at 
court, alleging, as a pretext, some 
conversation of his respecting her. 
Charles VI. ordered me to rectify the 
indiscretions of Gallas, and to regain 
the cabinet of St. James's. 

As a good cousin of Victor Ama- 
deus, I ought to have done as he 
would have done in my place, ex- 
claim against Marlborough more 
foudly than any of bis enemies, and 
not have seen him, But, even from 
calculation, petty minds should some- 
times assume a virtue. We see, 
otherwise, how they wish to succeed. 
They are despised, and fail in their 
purpose. Gratitude, esteem, parti- 
cipation in so many military labours, 
and pity for one in disgrace, made 
me throw myself inta the arms of 
Marlborough with, emotion. Be- 
sides, on such occasions, it is the 
heart that rules. The people, who 
followed me wherever I went from 
the mornent I set foot in London, 
perceived this, and loved me the 
more for it; the opposition, and the 
honest individuals of the court, did 
not esteem me less. In one way 
or another, every thing was finished 
for Austria. I caressed a great many 
persons in place. I made presents, 
for mucb may be bought in England, 
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I offered to have Gallas recalled. I 
presented a memoir upon this subject, 
and begged the Queen to adopt other 
determinations at the congress of 
Utrecht, whither her plenipotentia- 
ries were already gone, in order that 
the Emperor might be able to send 
his there. They gave me so vague 
an answer, that if the court of Vienna 
had believed me, they would not 
have relied, at all, upon the feeble 
succours of the Duke of Ormond, 
who set off to command the English 
in the place of Marlboroug’:; and I 
should not have lost the battle of 
Denain, This is how it happened. 
Notwithstanding the excellent recep- 
tion from the Queen, who gave me, 
at my departure, her portrait, I went 
to tell the States-General that we 
could reckon only upon them: and 
passing through Utrecht, to make 
my observations, I found the toné of 
the French so changed, so elevated, 
that I was more certain than ever of 
what I announced.. On my arrival 
at the Abbey of Anchin, where I had 
assembled my army, which consisted 
of more than'a hundred thousand 
men, Ormond came and made me 
the most flattering promises, and had 
the goodness to consent that I should 
poe the Scheldt below Bouchain. 

ut, after feigning to agree to the 
siege of Quesnoi, a endeavoured, at 
first, to dissuade me from it: and 
then, without any hesitation, refused 
to assist me in it. I said to him, 
** Very well, Sir, I shall do without 
your eighteen thousand men.” “I 
shall conduct them,” replied he, ‘to 
take possession of Dunkirk, which 
the French are to surrender to me.” 
‘* T congratulate the two nations,” [ 
replied, ‘‘ upon this operation, which 
will do equal honour to both. Fare- 
well, Sir.” He gave orders for all 
the troops in the pay of England to 
follow him. Very few obeyed. I 
had anticipated the blow ; and I was 
sure of the Prince of Anhalt, and the 
Prince of Hesse Cassel. 

On the 30th of July [took Ques- 
noi. I committed the charge of the 
siege of Landrecy to the Prinee of 
Anhalt, and I entered the lines which 
I had made between. Marchiennes 
and Denain. The Dutch had collected 
immense stores of ammunition for war 
aud for the mouth at Marchiennes. 
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It was in vain that I represented to 
them it would be better to place them 
at Quesnoi, which is not more than 
three leagues from Landrecy, one 
tenth the distance of the other place : 
the economy of these gentlemen op- 
posed it. It was this that made me 
say with an oath, but good humour- 
edly, one day, (as they tell me) when 
they were speaking hefore mie of the 
conquests of Alexander, “‘ that he 
had no Dutch deputies in his army.” 
I made twenty of their battalions and 
ten squadrons enter the lines under 
the command of the Earl of Alber- 
marle, and I advanced to Quesnoi 
with the main body of my army, to 
watch the motions of Villars. During 
all these artifices, of which F foresaw, 
well, that [ should be the dupe, and 
of which Louis XIV. was ignorant, I 
made him tremble upon his throne. 
At a very small distance from Ver- 
sailles, one of my adherents carried 
off Berenghen, thinking it was the 
Dauphin : others pillaged Champagne 
and Eonaten, Growenstein, with two 
thousand horse, levied contributions 
every where, spread general conster- 
nation and alarm, and assured them 
that I should soon follow with my 
whole army. It is asserted that Louis 
XIV. said, on this occasion, ‘** If 
Landrecy is taken, I will put myself 
at the head of my nobility, and perish 
rather than see my kingdom lost.’’ 
Would he have done it? Would he 
not have done it? I cannot say. He 
wished, once, to quit the trench : but 
they dissuaded him. Formerly they 
advised the contrary to Henry 1V. be 
made the sign of the cross, and re- 
mained. 

Villars, not thinking himself strong 
enough to attack me, (which was 
ust what [ wished) thought to deliver 

ndrecy in another manner. I have 
mentioned my vexation at having rd 
magazines at Marchiennes, on which 
depended the continuation of the 
siege. ‘Iwo leagues of extent were 
too much for the Dutch corps. But 
for the want of the English corps, 
they might have been defended. 
Now was the occasion on which 
Villars proved his skill, and { com- 
mitted a sort of error with which [ 
reproached myself: to conceal a 
movement with his left towards the 
Scheldt with the greatest secrecy and 
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security possible, he drew my atten- 
tion, with his right, towards Landrecy, 
as if he intended to attack the lines 
of contravallation. Suddenly, he 
brought this right towards his left, 
which, during the nies had easily 
bridges, as the Scheldt was not 

road at this part. These two wings 
united advanced unknown to Alber- 
marle, who endeavoured, but in vain, 
to beat those who had passed with his 
cavalry. He relied upon me: but I 
relied upon him. At his first-dis- 
charge of artillery, I marched to his 
assistance with a large detachment of 
dragoons, at full trot, to make them 
dismount should it be necessary, fol- 
lowed by my infantry, which arrived 
in quick march, The cowardice of 
the Dutch rendered my efforts use- 
less. If they had only kept their post 
at Denain, for half an hour, I should 
have arrived in timé. I had calculated 
thus, in the worst extremity, should 
I be deceived by the mancuvres of 
Villars. 

I found only eight hundred men, 
and three or four generals drowned in 
the Scheldt, and all those who had 
been surprised in the entrenchments 
killed without any defence. Alber. 
marle, and all the princes and gene 
rals in the service of Holland, were 
made prisoners in striving to rally 
their troops. They endeavoured to 
blacken the character of the former 
to the States-General. I wrote to 
the pensionary Heinsius. ‘ It would 
be for me, Sir, to throw the faults or 
misfortunes of that day, upon the 
Earl of Albermarle, if I kad a single 
reproach to make to him. He has 
conducted himself as a man of honor, 
but I defy the most able general to 
extricate himself, when his troops, 
after a bad discharge, shamefully take 
to flight. Your obstinacy, in leaving 
your magazines at Marchiennes, is 
the cause of all. Assure their emi- 
nences of the truth of what I have 
written to you, of my discontent, and 
of my deep regret.” 

I was obliged to raise the siege of 
Landrecy, and, being obliged to ap- 
proach Mons for the subsistence of 
niy army, I could not prevent Villars 
from retaking Douai, Quesnoi, and 
Bouchain. 

I often examine myself with all 
possible rigour, I thiak, that if [ 
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had put twenty baftalions more into 
the lines, which would have been ne- 
cessary to guard them, Villars, being 
stronger than I, would then have 
beaten me, Out of the lines, posted 
as I was, | provided for every thing. 
Could I expect that an hour, more 
or less, at the most, would decide my 
lory, the war, and the welfare of 

rance? The artillery with which 
the lines were bristled, ought, alone, 
to have given me time to arrive. 
But, instead of being well served, it 
was as basely abandoned as the en- 
trenchments. The two errors which 
I committed were, not having de- 
spised the representations of the de- 
puties on the subject of Marchiennes, 
and, having confided a post so im- 
portant to their troops, the flower of 
whom had perished at Malplaquet. 

Unfortunate in Hainault, ? pre- 
pared every thing for being prosper- 
ous in Flanders at the commence- 
ment of the next campaign. I ter- 
minated the present by sending a 
detachment to surprise the fort of 
Kenoque. What a paltry indemnifi- 
cation! But we sometimes work tor 
the Gazette. 

It may easily be supposed that I 
underwent criticisms at Vienna, at 
‘London, at the Hague, and in songs 
at Paris. Here is one which I 
thought pretty enough, because it 
contained, in a few words, my 
history : 

EUGENE, entrant en campagne 
Assurait, d’un air hautain, 
Qu'il irait droit en Champagne 
Pour y gourmer de bon vin. 
L’Hollandais, pour ce voyage, 
Fit apporter son fromage 
Dans Marchienne et dans Denain ; 
Mais Villars, piqué de gloire, 
Leur cria, ‘‘ Messieurs, tout beau: 
** Pour vous, c’est assez de boire. 
L’cau bourbeuse de |’ Escaut.” 


I went to Utrecht, to consult the 
looks of the office of negotiations. 
England, Savoy, Portugal, and Prus- 
sia, were ready to sign their treaties ; 
and Holland held only by a thread. 

I went to Vienna to give an ac- 
count of this to the Emperor. , The 


moment I arrived, Charles VIT. said 
to me, “‘ You areright: Holland has 
sicned also: Zinzendorff has inform- 

d me of it; and has sent me the pro- 
positions of France for making peace, 
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to which, { am sure, you will not 
advise me at this price.” ‘* Your 
Majesty does me justice,” I replied. 
‘ We shall obtain the neutrality of 
the Low Countries; and, with the 
troops which you will send, both 
from Naples and Lombardy, we can 
keep the French in check upon the 
Rhine.” 

I ran through all the states and 
courts of the empire, to raise men 
and money. Our armies were no 
better paid than usual, I collected 
3,000,006 of crowns from one side, 
and 1,000,000 florins from another. 
But the tardiness of the princes and 
citcles to march to their quarters, 
trate rne from anticipating the 

rench on the Upper Rhine. Charles 
VI. testified a desire to me of com- 
manding his army himself. I shewed 
him that he could not derive much 


honor fromm doing it. I was right 
enough, seeing well that Villars 
wished to be at Landau. I had lines 


thrown up at Etlingen, into which I 
made one half of my army enter, and 
I posted the other at Muhlberg, 
where f hoped that my reinforce- 
ments would arrive before the taking 
of Landau: but the Prince of Wur- 
temberg was obliged to capitulate. 

I hoped, at least, I should be able 
to hinder the French from attempting 
the siege of Fribourg. I blocked up 
all the passes of the mountains. I 
placed detachments, threw up en- 
trenchments, and made redoubts 
apon all the principal points. The 
inferiority of my forces making me 
fear that, if I were beaten, the peace 
which must, necessarily, soon be con- 
cluded, would be detestable, I recall- 
ed all my troops, and left only 
eighteen thousand men, with Au. 
bonne, to defend the passage of the 
mountains. Villars attacked the 
heights with his grenadiers. The 
troops of the circles, which I had 
placed behind the aéafis, did the same 
as the Dutch at Denain, being routed 
at the first discharge. The Duke of 
Bourbon and the Prince of Conti 
began the attack on the defiles at 
seven o'clock in the evening. Au- 
bonne, driven back by the runaways, 
could not rally them, except at so 
great a distance, that he was unable 
to return to his entrenchments: he 
contented himself, therefore, with 
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throwing twelve battalions into Fri- 


bourg. After so many battles tor 
thirteen years, the troops of the em- 
pire were themselves nothing but 
recruits. The best of my entrench- 
ments at Holgraben being forced, 
there was nothing to stop the march 
of Villars through the Black Forest, 
and he opened the trench_ before 
Fribourg on the Ist of October. 
Harsch disputed the ground foot by 
foot. On the night of the 14th aad 
15th, the covered way was taken by 
assault, and one thousand seven hun- 
dred men were lost. When the in- 
habitants saw that Harsch waited, 
before he surrendered, the assault of 
the town guard, who were mowed 
down. by bullets, the most aged priest, 
carrying the holy sacrament, and the 
magistrate, women, and children, re- 
paired to his quarters. “The fire frem 
the ramparts continued as before, 
and when the breach was large 
enough to enter by companies, they 
abandoned the city on the ist of No- 
vember, and retired into the castle. 
They defended “themselves, the 
fought, they wrote, they demanded, 
they refused, they granted, they pro- 
longed the suspension of arms until 
the 21st, and then they capitulated. 
Adieu the empire! adieu its two 
bulwarks! was the general exclama- 
tion at all the German courts, where 
they were dying with fear. Why are 
they incorrigibie? If the petty mi- 
nisters, or the great and petty mis- 
tresses, had not been bought by 
France, they might have sent a hun- 
dred thousand men to defend, at 
first, the passage of the Rhine, and 
then, the fortresses that were made 
and to be made. There are some 
very bad Germans in Germanys 
hese same courts and states of the 
empire having thwarted me, in the 
same manner as they did, some years 
before, Prince Louis of Baden, I was 
totally incapable of affording any as- 
sistance to these two places. Icon- 
fess that this gave me a most furious 
disgust of war, and that 1 was among 
the foremost to advise the Emperor 
to make peace. France had made 
some prodigious efforts, because her 
resources are infinite, It is the will 
of a — head and of a single na- 
tion. ‘The Austrian monarchy is 


composed of five or six, which haye 
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different constitutions. What a va. 
riety, in culture, in population, and. 
in credit! The tite of Emperor does 
not bring with ita single man nor a 
kreutzer, He must even negociate 
with his empire that it may not be- 
come French; with the Bohemians, 
that they may not take refuge in 
Prussia or in Saxony, for fear of be- 
coming soidiers ; with his Lombards, 
ready to become Savoyards ; with his 
Hungarians, ready to become Turks ; 
and with his Flemings, ready to be- 
come Dutchmen. 

La Houssaie was deputed to try the 
ground, on the part of Louis XIV.; 
and, on that of Charles VI. Undheim, 
the minister palatine. The former 
named Villars to negociate with me at 
Rastadt, to which place I was named 
at the same time. Villars arrived 
there first, tc do the honors of the 
castle, as he told me, and he came to 
receive me at the foot of the stairs. 
Never did two men embrace with 
more soldier-like sincerity, and, I 
will venture to say, with more esteem 
and tenderness. The friendship of 
our youth, our companionship of 
arms in Hungary, and at the court of 
Vienna, when he was ambassador 
there, interrupted by some brilliant 
feats of arms on both sides, rendered 
this interview so affecting, that the 
officers and soldiers of our escorts 
also embraced each other with cordi- 
ality. An hour’s conversation in my 
apartment, (whither Villars conduct- 
ed me) laid the foundation of the 
treaty. ‘<I expected,” said I to Vil- 
lars, smiling, ‘‘ your exorbitant de- 
mands, and I regard them as not 
actually to take place; for, you will 
fee] that mine are very reasonable. 
You shall send a courier to carry in- 
telligence of my rmfusal: he will re- 
turn with an order to assent to 
nothing that I propose to you: your 
next will bring you the informaiion 
that they begin to hear reason at Ver- 
sailles, and we shall sign.” All that 
I had predicted partly happened ; 
and, while waiting for the rest, I said 
to him, ‘* Permit me, my dear Mar- 
shal, to go, meanwhile, and keep the 
carnival at Stutgard, along with the 
Duke of Wurtemberg. - My body 


has need of repose: but,, for these 
two years past, thanks to you, my 
mind needs it still more.” 


“© Very 
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well,” said he; *‘ and I shall go to 
divert myself at Strasbourg, till Con- 
tades, whom I have sent to the king, 
brings me back some new instruc- 
tions. And permit me, also, to give 
a ball this evening, that it may look 
as if were not likely to fight these 
fifteen days. ‘They will think our 
sovereigns the best friends in the 
world, while it will be only their am- 
bassadors who are so, if you will con- 
sent, my lord, that I take this title, 
which is very dear to my heart.” 

During the time that we remained 
together, [ returned his balls and sup- 

ers; but he gave betier cheer than 

did. Mine was too much in the 
German fashion: I knew no other. 
To see us in the evenings together,no 
one would think we were disputing 
all the mornings. During the enter- 
tainments which he prepared for me, 
his conversation appeared unusually 
brilliant and interesting. It was im- 
pee to be more so than his was. 

e spoke one day upon the differ- 
ence between our two nations.— 
** Yours,” said Villars to me, ‘* ap- 
pears to me to be incapable of much 
excitation, acting only more or less 
perfectly right, never very bad.”— 
«* And yours,” said I, ‘‘ is never the 
same. You have two characters: 
one, capable of discipline, fatigue, 
and enthusiasm, when commanded 
by a Villars, a Vendome, and a Cati- 
nat; and another, such as displayed 
itself at Blenheim, and Ramillies, 
when there was something of Ver- 
sailles mingled with your affairs. 

*« The vivacity, and the spirit of 

our Frenchmen, may sometimes be 
hurtful to them, because they judge 
of every thing, and always too rapid- 
ly. For example: if I were again 
engaged with you, I would dress 
some of my dragoons in the French 
uniform, whe should cry out in your 
rear, We are cut off! But after all, 
with so much valour, and a man like 
you, my dear Marshal, you are very 
dangerous gentlemen.” 

‘© We talk together without any 
epee | said he; ‘like Hannibal 
and Scipio, I think. 

«¢ What do you think of the Turks ? 
Are they always such fools as they 
were in my time, when J first began, 
Sir, to admire you ?” 


(Jury 


“* They will never change,” said § 
to him; ‘*but some advantage ma 
be drawn from them notwithstand. 
ing. If a Pacha, a renegado, or a 
general of the allies of the Porte,were 
to form platoons in their manner, in 


the second line im the intervals of the ° 


first, and others in the third line in 
the intervals of the second, and then, 
also, reserves and their »pabis on the 
wings, with their cursed yells of 
Allah! allah! and their manner of 
advancing wits fifty men, and a small 
flag, they would be invincible.” 

* You will be angry,” said Villars 
one day, *‘ at what | am now going to 
tell you. Do you know the foolish 
story which has been circulated at 
your expense, concerning the loss of 
the battle of Denain ?”—* It will 
amuse me,” said I. ‘* Very well; it 
is said that you had a mistress at 
Marchiennes; an Italian dancer, 
beautiful as the day, and she had her 
quarters there ; and you had troops 
at this post only for her safety and 
your own, when you went to pass the 
night with her.” I laughed heartily 
with him, at this anecdote. ‘* Truly,” 
said I, “I must have taken it very 
late into my head to catch this fever 
of fools, called love. I had better 
have had it at Venice ; and at Vienna, 
in our time. You had ladies there, if 
T recollect rightly : but it was without 
loving them, or being loved, for they 
attach themselves to 
fashion.’—‘“‘ That often happens to 
us in France,” replied he. ‘It isa 
fashion there also; it is even a trade, 
when we have nothing else to do: it 
is aimost indispensible to save our 
reputation. Consider what they have 
said of M. de Vendome and of 


Catinat,”’ 
I uttered some ntries respect» 
ing his friend,M de Maintenon, 


and upon the steeple which Chamil- 
lard ascended to reconnoitre me ; and 
I made great sport of the Duke of 
Burgundy, Villeroy, Tallard, Marsin, 
and La Feiullade. ‘*I was glad,” 
said I, “to hear that you were 
slaughtering the Huguenots and con- 
verting them in the Cevennes, rather 
than facing me at Hochstet.” I had 
no difficulty in making him confess 
that, but for his wound, he would 
have beaten me at Malplaquets but 
he had more difficulty in wishing 
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prove to me that I had committed no 
error at Denain. 

Perhaps these little flatteries and 
courtesies served the Emperor to make 
a favourable postscript in his dispatch 
to Louis XIV. I insinuated to him, 
in conversation, that I was not very 
well acquainted with this Emperor, 
and that-he appeared to me to be 
extremely headstrong It was with 
pleasure that I saw Villars discoursing 
with some members of the Estates of 
the Empire. I strongly suspecied 
that he would hear that I had ob- 
tained five millions to commence the 
war, should it beabsolutely necessary ; 
and thus we parted. 


[To be continued.]} 





Mr. Bunpvon in Answer to J. F. on 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


N answer to your correspondent, 

who signs himseif J. F I feel 
myself compelled to give my reasons 
why I think the society, which met 
at the Freemason’s Tavern, should 
have given their ideas on the nature 
of the reform most desirable to be 
adopted. It is evident that the minds 
of many men are yet unsettled as to 
the particulars of the reform they 
wish to see take place in the House 
of Commons; and as we all know 
that the generality.of men are much 
influenced in their opinions, not only 
by those whom they consider their 
superiors, but by those whom they 
believe to possess superior means of 
information ; .it would have been well 
if a society, originating in the me- 
tropolis and composed of men of su- 
sean talents and property, had at 
east given their ideas on the subject 
of reform, as it is probable they would, 
from that circumstance, have given 
the tone and temper to other meetings 
in the country; at least they would 
have given their country friends some 
idea of what they meant to be at, and 
by that means have put it in their 
powér to determine how far the 
chose to follow them; for thou h 
many of us honest people in the 
country, wish well to the cause of 
reform, we by no means wish. to go 
too far, or to endanger the constitu- 
tion merely to gratify the speculations 

Universal Mac. Voi. XVI. * 
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of a few hardy theorists or adven- 
turers; nay, we, perhaps, do not even 
wish to go the whole length of the 
constitution, as it was practised in the 
time of Alfred, or in the times of 
Henry VI. for we find, by looking 
into the Statute Book, that in those 
times, the election of knights of the 
shire had begun to be made by tu- 
multuous, riotous, and excessive num- 
bers of people, who being freeholders 
had all votes, and therefore we find 
that it was requisite to limit the right 
of voting to such as could spend 40 
shillings by the year, and even that 
not being found sufficient to put an 
end to the aforesaid tumults, the le« 
—* had recourse to a further 
imitation of the right of voting, 
and resfricted it to such as possessed 
freehold property to the amount of 
40 shillings by the year; which has, 
for counties, continued to be the law 
ever since; and if that were the sole 

ualification for voters throughout 
Savi Britain, we should not much 
grumble. As to Ireland, we wish to 
leave her to herself, thinking that she 
has sufficient wisdom to govern her- 
self, and if she should be found to 
have not so much as was supposed, 
we might soon take the means of 
hindering her from allying herself to 
France. As to parliaments, though 
they were once annual, we find that 
our ancestors, in the time of Charles I. 
when they might have had them 
as they pleased, were content to have 
them triennial ; and our ancestors, in 
the time of William III. were con- 
tent with the same; till our grand 
fathers, in the time of George I. were 
rascals enough to give up even that 
safeguard of liberty; and therefore 
we, country gentlemen, are quite 
satisfied with a limited franchise and 
triennial parliaments; and if you, 
great men in the metropolis, wished 
for more, you ought to have told us 
so, for if you will not be satisfied 
with. moderate things at first, but 
dash at once into all the untried spe- 
culations of reform, or rather into 
such as have been weighed in the 
balznce and found wanting; we must 
and will say we had rather be what 
we are, than, by aiming at too much, 
run the risk of being worse; let us 
ne some standard to go by, and 
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theri we can tell whether we will 
conform to it or not. 
I remain, &c. 
W. Burpon. 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 
July 5, 1811. 





For the Universal Magazine. 


Sir, 

| ERBERT Croft, in a printed, 
but unpublished, letter to the 

late Mr. Pitt, on his proposed New 
Dictionary of the English Language, 
remarks, ‘* The following passage, I 
may say, perhaps, that 1 have reco- 
vered to the language, along with the 
word mispence.” He adds, ‘‘ Though 
_ undoubtedly well know the va- 
ue of time, you will not dislike to 
see this passage; especially, when I 
assure you, Sir, that the same forgot- 
ten writer has written folios which 
are scarcely known, containing innu- 
‘merable passages of the same value :” 
* Houres have wings, and fly up to 
the author of time, and carry news 
of our usage. All our prayers cannot 
entreat one of them either to returne 
or slacken his pace: the ee aa of 
every minute is a new record against 
us in heaven. Sure, if we thought 
thus, we would dismisse them with 
better report, and not suffer them 
either to goe away empty, or laden 
with dangerous intelligence! How 
happy is it that every houre should 
convey up not only the message but 
the fruits of good, and stay with the 
ancient of days, to speak for us before 

his glorious threne.’ 


Now, Sir, though I have very little 
desire to see the nine thousand words, 
** good, bad, and indifferent,” which 
Mr. Croft has collected, and which 
he informs Mr. Pitt are not in John- 
son’s Dictionary, yet, from this ex- 
quisite specimen of his discoveries, I 
confess | am most anxious to be in- 
troduced to the treasures he has found, 
and, above all, I should be greatly 
obliged to you, or any of your readers, 
who would make me acquainted with 
the ‘* forgotten writer,” who has 


written ‘ folios’ which are scarcely 
known, containing innumerable pas- 
sages of equal yalue with the one 
above quoted. i 


June, 1811. 


J am, Sir, 


R. H, C. 
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The Wanvenines and Orinrons of 
ALGERNON: a SEEKER Of WisDoM. 


Letter VI. 


Edinburgh, Jan. 1811. 
| ene to hear that you have 
received an accession to your fa- 
mily, and I will write a short let- 
ter to tell you so. By this last addi- 
tion you are five times a more effective 
member of society than myself. If 
to envy those whom I see surrounded 
with a healthy offspring, and enjoy- 
ing, in domestic privacy, the ~~ 
bliss of life, be to sin, ] am, as Hote 
spur says, ‘* the most offending soul 
alive.” None can tell a parent's joy, 
but those who have felt the pure de. 
light of beholding the rosy offspring 
of a mutual flame, sportive and lovely, 
innocent and gay, grow in their sight, 
and wanton in their smiles. I never 
contemplate such a picture without 
emotions of peculiar complacency. I 
Jook upon a man and woman, who 
pass their life in limited retirement, 
with a few chosen friends, and em- 
ployed in all the delightful duties at- 
tendant upon the rearing of a family, 
as fulfilling the primary business of 
life, and as moving in a circle, in 
which alone true bliss is to be found ; 
for out of it only the mask of happi- 
ness is worn. 
But I will not tire you with tedious 
truths. I will conclude in form. 


Present my best and affectionate re-— 


membrance to Maria. Tell herI 
rejoice at her calamity, being past, 
and that I shall hardly sorrow when 
it comes again. Heaven bless you 
both! May every honest wish be 
gratified, and every virtuous hope be 
realised; and when I implore this for 
you, my friend, I know that I ask a 
never-ceasing round of bliss, for that 
heart never yet formed a wish that 
honesty could blush at, or a hope 
which virtue would disclaim.—Fare- 
well! 
Letter VII. 


Edinburgh, March, 1811. 

«* Almost two months have now 
elapsed,” you say, ‘‘ and yet you have 
told me nothing of how you succeed in 
your new plan: how many youthful 
itts and Foxes you are training to 
eloquence: what fame, or what wealth 
you are acquiring? Surely, in alJ 
this time you have been able to form 
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some idea how far you are likely to 
prosper ; whether you are to be a na- 
turalized Caledonian for a few years, 
or whether disappointment is to turn 

ur capricious steps back again to 

ondon? Do enlighten my mind 
upon all these points, and let me, at 
least, know yout immediate situation, 
views, and ny oor 

Thus you 
taunting, half reproachful, half friend- 
ly ; and what shall I reply to it ? Truth, 
unblushing truth. Then, my dearest 
friend; I have little to tell you that 
will give you pleasure. I have, in- 
deed, as you say, been now almost 
two months in this capital ; but alas! 
the hopes with which I entered it 
have much abated. Not only my 
sanguine, but even my moderate 
hopes are blighted; and they have 
consequently assumed an humble 
tone. I now begin to perceive what 

ou, my friend, often urged to me, 
ut in vain, when I first unfolded my 
project to you. 

‘* You are going to a country,” you 
said, ‘‘where every face will be strange 
to you—where there will not be one 
human being to lend you an assisting 
or a directing hand ; and you are go- 
ing with the vain expectation of ac- 
quiring, by your industry, such a 
competency for the passing day, as 
you deem a The thing is by 
no means impossible to many men, 
but I fear much it is soto you. You 
have adopted from meditation, from 
books, and from nature, sentiments 
which I can neither wholly approve 
nor wholly condemn. They are of a 
structure very ill fitted for the active 
scenes of life. You have indulged a 
morbid delicacy of feeling, by no 
means compatible with a happy exist- 
ence in this world. You are like 
aman who fancies he can exist only 
in a particular atmospheric tempera- 
ture, and who must consequently al- 
ways keep to his own chamber. I 
will not deny that this refinement is 
the source of many pleasures to the 
possessor, and confers a certain cha- 
racter, which is attractive and amia- 
ble; but I am convinced the pain 
overbalances the pleasure. Without 
reflecting upon this particular quality, 
which thus distinguishes you, you 
Imagine that it is easy to tread the 
saine path as your fellow travellers ; 


gin your letter, half pear with ha 
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with the same placid indifference, and 
the same happy acquiescence. Do 
not deceive yourself. By an early 
indulgence in those high-strained no- 
tions which you partly owe to nature, 
but more to volition, you have consi- 
derably narrowed the sphere of your 
activity ; there are but a few peculiar 
circles of action in which you can ap- 
iness or with advan- 
tage to yourself; beyond those you 
become not only miserable, but must 
degenerate into a behaviour which 
would be called affected, and which 
most men would very justly censure. 
You expect, for example, that in 
your projected plan you will be able 
to unite two extremes which must 
for ever repel each other. You ima- 
gine that it will be easy to preserve all 
your present ideas of dignity and inde- 
pendence of character, with that con- 
duct which your new situation will 
exact from you. You may doit, and 
I have no doubt will; but if you do 
it, it will prove a rock on which you 
must infa ~ split. Do not so 
strangely confound situations. That 
line of behaviour, which in one is 
highly proper, and even confers im- 
portance upon a person, becomes in 
another ridiculous and inconsistent. 
In your present station in society, you 
may indulge in those feelings which 
I have described with safety, and you 
can scarcely Carry them too far as lon 

as they produce —_ to yourself, 
for you are completely independent 
in the only intelligible meaning. of 
the word. But if ge do what you 
propose, you totally alter the case, 
and you must immediately model 
your conduct to your affairs, or your 
affairs cannot prosper. Judge dispas- 
sionately, and you will see that this 
must be so; Jook round the world, 
from the highest to the lowest, and 
you-will see that it is written with in- 
delible characters upon the destiny of 
man. Great and ‘superlative merit 
alone can entitle a man to deviate 
from the common rvad, and even 
then the world merely tolerates him ; 
it never approves, but often wonders, 
and sometimes pities. To great, or to 
superlative merit, you do not, I know, 
pretend, in the line of exertion which 
you have chosen, and even if you pos- 
sessed it, you would be constrained 

= it has hitherto remained untried, 

2 
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to wait till the world had discovered 
and done it justice. But since this is 
not the case, every thing cries out, 
that you must bend your feelings to 
_ situation, or your situation will 
ecome merely nominal. If you ex- 
pect that those, who pay you for 
what you do, will dispense, in you, 
with al! those exterior homages, 
compliances, cringings, and servility, 
which are naturally ee for, and 
almost as naturally paid, you are mis- 
taken. Examine your own breast, 
and vou will find that you are expect- 
ing fiom others what you yourself 
would be the Jast to give. Ifa trades- 
man, for example, have an uncivil, 
indifferent manner of treating his 
customers, we seek another. The 
rich make little distinction. When 
they pay their money they do not dis- 
criminate whether they pay it for 
trinkets, or for graceful witerance, it 
is enough that they pay it, and that 
ou want it. Rest assured you will 
nd this to be the case ; and there re- 
mains for you only one of two evils, 
either to forego your former charac- 
ter, to assume an exterior deportment 
essentially hostile to your native feel- 
ings, to belie the thoughts of your 
mind, and to stifle the sentiments of 
your heart ; to assent without convic- 
tion, and to praise without truth ; and 
for this you will be rewarded with 
enough to preserve existence; or you 
must maintain your present notions, 
act from them, disdain mean com- 
pliances, assert your independence, 
scorn the wealthy fool te would 
awe you by his riches, remain un- 
shaken in your principles, humble 
the proud man that would insult you, 
though armed with the glittering gew- 
aws which gold can purchase ;—and 
this—you will be suffered to pine 
in poverty and obscurity; be despised 
as a man who does not know his 
lace ; or be ridiculed for endeavour- 
ing to unite contradictions, by enter- 
ing the house of your employer with 
the manly consgiousness of what you 
are.” : 
Oh, my friend! these were your 
words, and at the time I smiled to 
hearthem! Shall I say it? I thought 
you affected the sententious gravity 
of wisdom, to dazzle by an idle pa- 
rade of worldly prudence. Forgive 
me! My next shall tell you what 








[Jor 
justice I have done you.— Fare- 


well! 
Letter VIII. 
Edmburgh, March, 1811. 

Prophetic truth dwelt upon your 
lips when you addressed to me those 
words which I recalled to your recol- 
lection in my last letter. I have 
already verified them, and in the 
dark perspective of futurity I antici- 

ate a still more fatal confirmation. 

y did | not listen to you, or why 
was this sanguine temperament fated 
to me like a curse? Shall I accuse 
heaven, or shall I condemn myself? 
Alas! in either case I am to be pitied. 
View me, my friend, as a madman 
who builds a stately edifice, where he 
is to live happily, and just when it is 
completed levels it to the dust! 
What is man that he would thus 
break down the barriers which his 
fellow creature has erected as the 
safeguard of his own peace? I do 
not recognise his power ; and because 
I do not,am I theretore to be depressed 
beneath my level, and driven from 
my rank in society? Away with 
those distinctions that would confound 
the laws of nature ! 

Experience has indeed taught me, 
that upright, open, manly behaviour, 
that unbending rectitude, are most 
unwelcome to the sons of wealth and 

ride. Gold has so corrupted their 

earts, that the very approach of 
them inspires terror and disgust. 
They envelope themselves in the 
thick mist of ignorance; they are 
drunk with the rank fumes of self- 
importance; and while they strut 
about with such antic tricks, as make 
a wise man weep, they fancy they are 
filling the station that Providence has 
assigned them! Oh! but there is 
more in this,my friend,than we dream 
of! Heaven, in its eternal decrees, 
ordains nothing but what is fit; and 
short-sighted man should tremble to 
blame what he cannot comprehend, 
Yet, the very instinct of nature 
prompts us to crush the venomous, 
the loathsome, and the destructive 
animals of creation, though equally 
the work of that hand which temper- 
ed the soul of iran! You may apply 
this as your fancy directs. 

It is true, my air-built visions have 
vanished ; my fabrics of imagination 
have fallen! There they lie, never 
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go rise again, and | am left in gloomy 
solitude to muse over their ruins, and 
think of what they once promised. 


Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, 


Cadentqgue que nunc sunt in honore. 


And Sallust us tells us that ‘‘ corporis 
et fortuna bonorum, ut initium, finis 
est; omnia orta occidunt, et aucta 
senescunt :” but to the prophecy of 
the poet I am too sick of oa to 
trust; and I can find no consolation 
jn the moral of the historian ; my for- 
tunes have not yet risen, for they 
were blighted in the bud; they grew 
not old, for they perished in the 
bloom and flush of youth. Yet it is 
vexatious to think how: they have 
fallen. I see many round me whom 
I know to be my inferiors in real 
worth, prospering even to their ut- 
most, and that because they have 
bartered the sweetest privilege of life 
for money! In their eyes the world 
is but a bauble; a sort of theatre on 
which they do not blush to play the 
character of fool, pimp, or parasite, 
satistied if it bring money to their 
ocket. At home, in their own 
ouses, they think they wipe off the 
stigma, and do away the thousand 
little indignities which the day’s sla- 
very has ‘heaped upon them, when 
they bully their servants, and tyran- 
nise over their wife and ehildren. 
Thus it is that corrupt custom flows 
in an even channel from the throne to 
the cottage ; and thus it is that men 
forego their native privileges, and re- 
ceive the kicks and buffets of a saucy 
world, because they know that they 
too can transmit these kicks and buf- 
fets to a microcosm of their own. 
Like Iago, ‘* Put money in their 
purse,” is their saving maxim ; and 
when they sit down in the evening, 
infamous and degraded, contentment 
- creeps o’er their dull souls as they 
count the day's gains, and they rise 
on the morrow to run the same race 
in the same dirty road. And is it 
with such men, my friend, that I 
must dispute the prize of existence ? 
With such men that J must contend 
for superiority of infamy, and descend 
to all the servile arts of slander, de- 
traction, flattery, and egotism? _ No. 
Rather come bitterest poverty, with 
all its most dreaded evils; rather let 
me, while I eat my crust of bread, 
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though it be all my sorry table offer, 
feel the blessed consciousness that 
that crust comes with no stains to 
my mouth ; than revel in ail the luxu- 
ries that wealth can, purchase, mixed 
with the bitter pain reflection would 
inflict, when I cast a gloomy eye 
upon the past, and called to mind 
through what dirty and disgustin 

channels this high-prized gold had 
coime. 

I have made up my mind. I will 
continue to be what I have been, and 
leave the rest to Providence. I can- 
not, if | would, go cringing to great 
men’s doors, offer myself to work, 
set forth my qualifications, tell what 
wonders I could perform if they 
would honour me with their com- 
mands, and profess what gratitude I 
should feel for their kind favours. 
Oh! I have seen men in this town, 
men who carry it high in the world, 
and look about them with a haught 
mien, who have so confounded their 
manhood, honesty and virtue, with 
time-serving servility, with parasitical 
fawning, and with low, base-minded 
flattery, that I have blushed to think 
they knew themselves no better. [ 
would not barter with such, my hume- 
ble, my obscure, my friendless condi- 
tion, for all that profusion coyld 
tempt me with. No: I will endea- 
vour to be content with little ; trust 
in that God that ordains every thing ; 
smile at, and pity those who know me 
not; despise those who would prac- 
tise on me; keep to my books, and 
seek, in them, for those pictures of 
dead virtue which my heart has sighed 
for in vain, in this theatre of living 
man. . 

[To be continued.) 





On the Power ond Privivecss of 
the House of Commons in come 
MITTING for LIBEL. 


r | he E power of the House of Com- 

mons to commit for alleged 
libels and contempts, is now finally 
settled by the determination of the 
King’s Bench, and the mode of en- 
forcing the speaker's warrant by the 
verdict of a jury. It may, however, 
perhaps be yet allowable to question 
the argumenis on which the former 
determination rests, and to shew that 
it is not by law that this power is estae 
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blished, but by the discretion of 
judges, exercised in opposition to the 
aw. A brief history of the House of 
Commons will shew by what gradual 
encroachments they have proceeded 
from privilege to power, and finally 
triumphed over the liberties of the 
people, so far as not only to commit 
to prison, for an indefinite time, all 
those who offend their delicacy, but 
have, by one bold stride, enforced 
the warrant of their speaker by the 
aid of military violence. The grounds 
of Lord Ellenborough’s determina- 
tion, though perhaps incorrectly and 
insufficiently reported in the periodi- 
eal prints, furnish ample matter for 
comment to all those who prefer the 
written law of the realm to the oral 
decrees of judges; and first, his lord- 
ship is reported to have said, That in 
a civil process no man has a right to 
break open an outer door, but the law 
holds another doctrine when it comes 
to cases of public injury; in this I 
imagine he alludes to those cases in 
which the king is a party—but surely 
he will not attribute to the House of 
Commons an executive power equal 
to that of the crown, for it is gene- 
rally considered as one of the excel- 
ences of our constitution, that the 
three different branches of the legis- 
Jature are distinct in their powers and 
functions, except when united for 
the purpose of legislation. To invest 
the other branch of the legislative 
power with the attributes of the exe- 
cutive, is to confound that distinction, 
and to subject the people to an 
abridgment of their liberty further 
than is requisite for the execution of 
the law. 

}t is worthy of remark, that Lord 
Ellenborough boldly makes the dis- 
tinction between the personal privi- 
leges of the members requisite for the 

erformance of their duty, and what 

e calls the vindictive privileges of the 
House, ur more properly their power; 
and that distinction does not appear 
to have taken place earlier than the 
reign of Henry VIII. when the first 
exertion of power seems to have 
been used by the committal of two 
refractory sheriff's officers. The 
power of commitment is no doubt 
justified by precedents, but it mast 
be remembered, that all these prece- 
dents are in direct violation of posi- 
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tive statutes, enacted for the pro. 
tection of the subject’s liberty against 
the arbitrary power of the crown: 
and by what law the Commons can 
do that which the crown can not, has 
never yet been shewn, aud it cannot be 
shewn, for there is no act of the legis- 
lature to sanction the power of either 
House ; the matter lies in a very 
small compass, and it requires very 
little argument to prove that a power 
of commitment which is not yet ac- 
knowledged in any of our law books, 
which treat of legal arrests, is a pow- 
er not emanating from the legisla- 
tare, but from a particular branch of 
it assuming that power ; and though 
Lord Ellenborough is reported to 
have called the House of Commons 
a court of Parliament, and Judge Bai- 
ley to have called it a court of judica- 
ture, when it exercises the power of 
trial without a jury or exculpatory 
witnesses, it is neither the one nor the 
other if the English constitution exists 
as described by that great luminary 
of the law Judge Blackstone. 

Lord Ellenborough lays down a 
maxim as a ground of justification 
for that extraordinary proeeeding, 
against which Sir Francis Burdett 
brought his action, which no one, who 
values the doctrine of general conse- 
quences, will pretend to controvert ; 
he says, that wherever the public be- 
nefit is concerned, private securit 
must give way te it. 1] agree to his 
deduction, but I deny his premises: 
I deny that it is for the public good 
that the Commons should exercise 
the arbitrary power of commitment, 
much less can I ever allow that they 
should strengthen that power by mili- 
tary aid. It has been said, that if 
their power could be justified by pre- 
cedents, there are precedents suffi- 
cient, but for the violent process of 
breaking into a private house, in exe- 
cution of the speaker's warrant, there 
is no precedent, it is without any 
example, and therefore it is boldly 
justified by analogy—a new mode of 
reasoning in Jaw, and hardly allow- 
able in divinity, though frequently 
resorted to by divines, through defect 
of positive evidence. 

Butler, an ingenious and- subtle 
metaphysician,has argued from things 
certain to things uncertain, but with 
all his ingenuity he has deduced ne 
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certain conclusion : the lawyers, how- 
ever, have the advantage of him in 
this respect, that they argue to justify 
facts, he only argues to render them 
probable. A precedent, however, is 
now established by the verdict of a 
jury, for the interference of the mili- 
tary power in a case wherein it was 
never before exercised ; and no one, 
who is acquainted with the force of 
precedents among lawyers, will won- 
der at any purpose for which it may 
in future be employed. Junius has 
warned us of the danger of admitting 
a single precedent of evil example to 
the constitution ; and if his warning 
is despised we all may live to re- 
nt it. 

Had Sir Francis Burdett forborne 
to push matters to extremities we 
should have been, at least, left where 
we were; and it required no great 
wisdom to foresee the consequence 
of trusting the matter to a special 
jury, as juries are at present chosen. 

I remain, &c. 
W. Burpon. 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 
July 5th, 1811. 





A rare Genivs! 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


IR, 
li searching for an article in ‘* Hei- 
necken’s Dictionaire des Artistes,” 
a professed work of Superior informa- 
tion, I was much struck with the 
name of an eminent artist of the Eng- 
lish School of Painting. I beg to have 
the honour to introduce this extraor- 
dinary genius to you, and to such of 
your readers as may not be already 
sufficiently acquainted with his 
merits. 
«« CABBAGE. 
Artiste Modern en Angleterre. 
Ona de lui: 
Une Piece, intitulée: Le Tailleur 
Methodiste surpris en adultere.”— 


No doubt, Mr. Editor, a foreign 
collector will search for the Piece” 
thus gravely introduced, with his 
accustomed avidity. He will find jt 
neither less nor more than a ‘‘ broad- 
speaking” caricature, illustrative of a 
tailor’s gallantry, designed and etched 
by a humourist, under the waggish 
but significant name pf “ Cabbage.” 

_ June, 1611, R. H.C. 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 
HE following little treatise of 
Thomas Paine, was left behind 
him, among other MSS. but it has 
been mutilated and disfigured by a 
wretched fanatic of his own house, 
and stripped of some of its best points. 
Such as it is, however, the reader 
now sees it; and it is introduced to 
his notice by one who values it, as he 
expects many others will, because it 
was the production of that great and 
honest man. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Crio RickmMawN, 


On the OntG1N of i’REE-Masowry. 
By Tuomas Parne. 


IT is always understood that Free- 
Masons have a secret which they care- 
fully conceal; but from every thing 
that can be collected from their own 
accounts of Masonry their real secret 
is no other than their origin, which 
but few of them understand; and 
those who do, envelope it in mystery. 

The society of Masons are distin- 
guished into three classes or degrees. 
ist, the Entered Apprentice. 2d, the 
Fellow Craft. 3d, the Master-Ma- 
son. 

The entered apprentice knows but 
little more of Masonry than the use 
of signs and tokens, and certain steps 
and words, by which Masons can re- 
cognise each other, without being 
discovered by a person who is not a 
Mason. The feilow-craft isnot much 
better instructed in Masonry than the 
entered apprentice. It is only in the 
Master-Mason’s Lodge that whatever 
knowledge remains of the origin of 
Masonry is preserved and concealed, 

In 1730, Samue) Pritchard, mem- 
ber of a Constituted Lodge in Eng- 
land, published a treatise, entitled, 
Masonry Dissected; and made oath 
before the lord mayor of London, 
that it was a true copy. 

Samuel Pritchard maketh oath that 
the copy hereunto annexed, is a true 
and genuine copy in every particular. 

In his work . has given the cate- 
chism, or examination, in question 
and answer, of the apprentice, the 
fellow-craft, and the Master-Mason. 
There was no difficulty in his doing 
this, as it is mere form, 
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In his introduction he says, “« The 
original institution of Masonry con- 
sisted in the foundation of the liberal 
arts and sciences, but more especially 
on geometry: for at the building of 
the ‘Tower of Babel, the art and mys- 
tery of Masonry was first introduced, 
and from thence handed down by 
Euclid, a worthy and excellent ma- 
thematician of the Egyptians ; and he 
communicated it to Hiram, the Mas- 

er Mason, concerned in building So- 
lomon’s Temple in Jerusalem.” 

Besides the absurdity of deriving 
Masonry from the building of Babel, 
where, according to the story, the 
confusion of languages prevented 
buiklers understanding each other, 
and consequently of communicating 
any knowledge they had, there is a 
glaring contradiction in point of chro- 
nology in the account he gives. 

Solomon’s Temple was built and 
dedicated 1004 years before the chris- 
tian era; and £uclid, as may be seen 
in the tables of chronology, lived 277 
years before the same era. It was 
therefore impossible that Euclid could 
conmmunicate any thing to Hiram, 
since Euclid did not live till 700 years 
after the time of Hiram. 

In 1783, Captain George Smith, 
inspector of the Royal Artillery Aca- 
demy, at Woolwich, in England, and 
Provincial Grand Master of Masonry 
for the county of Kent, published a 
treatise, entitled The Use and Abuse 
of Free-Masonry. . 

In his chapter of the antiquity of 
Masonry, he makes it to be coeval 
with creation, ‘* When, says he, the 
sovereign architect raised on Masonic 
principles, the beauteous globe, and 
commanded that master science, Geo- 
metry, to lay the planetary world, 
and to regulate, by its laws, the whole 
stupendous system in just unerring 
proportion, rolling round the ceutral 
$.1n.” 

*« But,” continues he, ‘* J am not 
at liberty publicly to undraw the cur- 
tain, and openly to descant on this 
head, it is sacred, and ever wil] re- 
main so; those who are honoured 
with the trust will not reveal it, and 
those who are ignorant of it cannot 
betray it.” By this last part of the 
phrase, Smith means the two inferior 
classes, the fellow-é@raft and the en- 
tered apprentice, for he says in the 
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next page of his work, “It is not 
every one that is barely initiated into 
Free-Masonry that is entrusted with 
all the mysteries thereto belonging ; 
they are not attainable as things of 
course, nor by every capacity.” 

The learned but unfortunate Doctor 
Dodd, Grand Chaplain of Masonry, 
in his oration at the dedication of 
Free-Mason’s Hall, London, traces 
Masonry through a variety of stages. 
Masons, says he, are well informed 
from their own private and interior 
records, that the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple is an important era, 
from whence they derive many mys- 
teries of their art. ‘ Now, says he, 
be it remembered that this great 
event took place above 1000 years be- 
fore the Christian era, and conse- 
guently more than a century before 

Tomer, the first of the Grecian peets, 
wrote; and above five centuries be- 
fore Phythagoras brought from the 
east his sublime system of truly ma- 
sonic instruction to illuminate oer 
western world. 

«« But remote as this period is}; we 
date not from thence the commence- 
ment of our art. For though it might 
owe to the wise and glorious King of 
Israel, some of its many mystic forms 
and hieroglyphic ceremonies, yet cer- 
tainly the art itself is coeval with man, 
the great subject of it. 

«© We trace, continues he, its foot- 
steps in the most distant, the most 
remote ages and nations of the world. 
We find it among the first and most 
celebrated civilizers of the east. We 
deduce it regularly from the first 
astronomers on the plains of Chaidea, 
to the wise and mystic kings and 
priests of Egypt, the sages of Greece, 
aud the philosophers of Rome.” ; 

From these reports and declarations 
of Masons of the highest order in the 
institution, we see that Masonry, 
without publiely declaring so, lays 
eJaim to some divine communication 
from the creator in a manner different 
from, and unconnected with, the 
book which the Christians cail the 
bible; and the natural result from 
this is, that Masonry is derived from 
some very ancient religion wholly in- 
dependent of, and unconnected with, 
that book. 

To come then at once to the point, 
Masonry (as I shall shew from the 
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customs, cerernonies, hieroglyphics, 
and wr pay of Masonry) is de- 
rived, and is the remains of, the reli- 
ion of the Ancient Druids; who, 
ike the Magi of Persia, and the priets 
of Heliopolis in Egypt, were Priests 
of the Sun. They paid worship to 
this great luminary, as the great visi- 
ble agent? of a great invisible first 
cause, whom they styled, time with- 
out limits. 

In wy eg’ many of the ceremo- 
nies of the Druids are preserved in 
their original state, at least, without 
any parody. With them the sun 
is still the sun; and his image, in the 
form of the sun, is the great emble- 
matical ornament of Masonic Lodges 
and Masonic dresses. It is the cen- 
tral figures on their aprons, and they 
wear it also pendant on the breast in 
their lodges and in their processions. 

At what period of antiquity, or in 
what nation, this religion was first 
established, is lost in the labyrinth of 
unrecorded times. It is generally 
ascribed to the ancient Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Chaldeans, and re- 
duced afterwards to a system regulat- 
ed by the apparent progress of the 
sun through the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, by Zoroaster, the law-giver of 
Persia, from whence Pyth coras 
brought it into Greece. It is to these 


.matters Dr. Dodd refers in the pas- 


sage already quoted from his oration. 

_ The worship of the sun as the great 
Visible agent of a great invisible first 
cause, time without limits, spread 
itself over a considerable part of Asia 
and Africa, from thence to Greece 
and Rome, through all ancient Gaul 
and into Britain and Ireland. 

Smith, in his chapter on the anti- 

uity of Masonry in Britain, says, 
that, <* Notwithstanding the obscu- 
rity which envelopes Masonic history 
in that country, various circumstances 
contribute to prove that Free-Ma- 
sonry was introduced into Britain 
about 1030 years before Christ.” 

It cannot be Masonry in its present 
state that Smith here alludes to. The 
Druids flourished in Britain at the 
period he speaks of, and it is from 
them that Masonry is descended. 
Smith has put the child in the place 
of the parent. 

It sometimes happens, as well in 
writing as in conversation, that a per- 
Universat Mage. Vol, XVI. 
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son lets slip an expression that serves 
to unravel what he intends to conceal, 
and this is the case with Smith, for in 
the same chapter he says, “ The 
Druids, when they committed any 
thing to writing, used the Greek al- 
phabet, and I am bold to assert, that 
thé most perfect remains of the 
Druids’ rites and ceremonies are pre- 
served in the customs and ceremo- 
nies of the Masons that are to be 
found existing among mankind. My 
brethren, says he, may be able to 
trace them with greater exactness 
than I am at liberty to explain to the 
public.” 

This is a confession from a Master 
Mason, without intending it to be so 
understood by the public, that Ma- 
sonry is the remains of the religion of 
the Druids, the reason for the Ma- 
sons keeping this a secret I shall exe 
plain in the course of this work. — 

As the study and contemplation of 
the creator in the works of the erea- 
tion, of which the sun, as the great 
visible agent of that Being, was the 
visible object of the adoration of 
Druids, all their religious rites and 
ceremonies had reference to the appa- 
rent progress of the sun through the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, and his 
influence upon the earth. The Ma- 
sons adopt the same practices. The 
roof of their temples or lodges is or- 
namented with a sun, and the floor 
is a representation of the variegated 
face of the earth, either by carpeting 
or Mosaic work. 

Free Masons’ Hall, in GreatQueen- 
street, Linco)n’s-Inn-Fields, London, 
is a magnificent building, and cost 
upwards of 12,000 pounds sterling. 
Smith, in speaking of this building, 
says, (p. 152) ‘* The roof of this mag» 
nificent hall is, in all probability, the- 
highest piece of finished architecture 
in Europe. In the center of this, 
roof a most resplendent sun is repre- 
sented in burnished gold, surrounded 
with the twelve signs of the Zediac, 
in their respective characters. 

After giving this description, he 
Says, ‘* Fhe emblematical meaning 
of the sun is well known to the en- 
lightened and inquisitive Free. Mason ; 
and as the real sun is situated in the 
center of the universe, so the emble- 
matical sun is the center of real Ma- 
a Weall know, continues he, 
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that the sun is the fountain of light, 
the source of the seasons, the cause of 
the vicissitudes of day and night, the 
parent of vegetation, the friend of 
man; hence the scientific Free-Ma- 
son only knows the reason why the 
sun is placed in the center of this 
beautiful hall.” 

The Masons, in order to protect 
themselves from the persecution of 
the Christian church, have always 
spoken in a mystical manner of the 

ure of the sun in their lodges, or 
like the astronomer Lalande, who is a 
Mason, been silent upon the subject. 

The Lodges of the Masons, if built 
for the purpose, are constructed in a 
manner to correspond with the appa- 
rent motion of the sun. They are 
situated east and west. The Master's 
place is always in the east. In the 
examination of an Entered Appren- 
tice, the Master, among many other 
questions, asks him, 

Q. Howis the Lodge situated ? 

A. East and west. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because all churches and cha- 
pels are, or ought to be so. 

This answer, which is a mere cate- 
chismal form, is not an answer to the 
question. It does no more than re- 
move the question a point further, 
which is, why ought all churches and 
chapels to be so? But as the Enter- 
ed Apprentice is not initiated into the 
druidical mysteries of Masonry, he is 
not asked any questions to which a 
direct answer would lead thereto. 

Q. Where stands your Master ! 

A. In the east. 

Q. Why so? 

A. As the sun rises in the east, and 
opens the day, so the Master stands 
in the east (with his right hand upon 
his left breast, being a sign, and the 
square about his neck) to open the 
lodge, and set his men at work. 

Q. Where stand your Wardens ? 

A. In the west. 

Q. What is their business ? 

A. As the sun sets in the west to 
close the day, so the wardens stand 
in the west (with their right hands 
upon their left breasts, being a sign, 
and the level and the plumb-rule 
about their necks) to close the lodge, 
and dismiss the men from labour, 
paying them their wages. 

Here the name of the sun is men- 
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tioned, but it is proper to observe, 
that in this place it has reference only 
to labour, or to the time of labour, 
and not to any religious druidical rite 
or ceremony, as it would have with 
respect to the situation of lodges east 
and west. I have already observed in 
the chapter on the origin of the’ 
Christian religion, that the situation 
of churches east and west, is taken 
from the worship of the sun, which 
rises in the east. The Christians 
never bury their dead on the north 
side of a church; and a Mason's 
lodge always has, or is supposed to 
have, three windows, which are 
called fixed lights, to distinguish them 
from the moveable lights of the sun 
and the moon. The Master asks the 
Entered Apprentice, ‘ 

Q. How are they (the fixed lights) 
situated ? 

A. East, west, and south. 

Q. What are their uses ? 

A. To light the men to and from 
their work. 

Q. Why are there no lights in the 
north ? 


A. Because the sun darts no rays 


from thence. 7 

This among numerous other in- 
stances, shews that the Christian re- 
ligion and Masonry have one and the 
same common origin, the ancient 
worship of the sun. 

The high festival of the Masons is 
on the day called St. John’s Day; 
but every enlightened Mason must 
know, that holding their festival on 
this day has no reference to the per- 
son called St. John, and that it is only 
to disguise the true cause of holding 
it on this day, that they call the day 
by that name. As there were Ma- 
sons, or at least Druids, many centu- 
ries before the time of St. John, if 
such person ever existed, the holding 
their festival on this day must refer to 
some cause totally unconnected with 
John. 

The case is, that the day called St. 
John’s Day, is the 24th of June, and 
is what is called Midsummer Day. 
The sun is then arrived at the sum- 
mer solstice, and with respect to his 
meridional altitude, or height at high 
noon, appear for some days to be of 
the same height. The astronomical 
longest day, like the shortest day, is 
not every year, on account of leap 
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year, on the same numerical day, and 
therefore the 24th of June is always 
taken for Midsummer Day 3 and it is 
in honour of the san, which has then 
arrived at its greatest height in our he- 
misphere, and not any thing with re- 
spect to St. John, that this annual 
festival of the Masons, taken from 
the Druids, is celebrated on Midsum- 
mer Day. 

Customs will often outlive the re- 
membrance of their origin, and this 
is the case with respect to a custom 
still practised in Ireland, where the 
Druids flourished at the time they 
flourished in Britain, On the eve of 
St. John’s Day, that is, on the eve of 
Midsummer Day, the Irish light fires 
on the tops of the hills: This can have 
no reference to St. John ; but it has 
emblematical reference to the sun, 
which, on that day, is at his highest 
summer elevation, and mightin com- 
mon language be said to have arrived 
at the top of the hill. 

As to what Masons, and books of 
Masonry, tell us of Solomon’s Tem- 

le at Jerusalem, it is no ways impro- 
able that some Masonic ceremonies 
~ have been derived from the 
building of that temple, for the wor- 
ship of the sun was in practice man 
centuries before the teinple existed, 
or before the Israelites came out of 
Egypt. And we learn from the his- 
tory of the Jewish Kings, (2 Kings, 
chap. 22, 23), that the worship of the 
sun was performed by the Jews in that 
temple. It is, however, much to be 
doubted, if it was done with the same 
scientific purity and religious mora- 
lity, with which it was performed by 
the Druids, who by all accounts that 
historically remain of them, were a 
wise, learned, and moral class of 
men. The Jews, on the contrary, 
were ignorant of astronomy, and of 
science in general, and if a religion 
founded uponastronomy fell intotheir 
hands, itis almost certain it would be 
corrupted. We do not read in the 
history of the Jews, whether in the 
bible or elsewhere, that they were 
the inventors or the improvers of any 
one art or science, Even in the 
building of this temple, the Jews 
did not know how to square and 
frame the timber for beginning and 
carrying on the work, and Solomon 
was obliged to send to Hiram, King 
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of Tyre (Zidon), to procure work 
men; ‘* For thou knowest” (says So- 
lomon to Hiram, 1 Kings, c. 5, v. 6), 
‘* that there is not among us any that 
can skill to hew timber like unto Zidoe 
nians.” ‘This temple was more pro- 
perly Hiram’s Temple than Solo- 
mons, and if the Masons derive any 
thing from the building of it, they 
owe it to the Zidonians and not to the 
Jews.—But to return to the worship 
of the sun in this Temple. 

Itis said, 2 Kings, c. 23, v.5, “and 
King Josiah put down all the idola- 
trous priests that burned incense un- 
to the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and to all the host of heaven.”—And 
it is said at the 11th verse, ‘ and he 
took away the horses that the ae A 
of Judah had given to the sun at the 
entering in of the house of the Lord, 
and burned the chariots of the sun 
with fire, verse 13, .and the. high 
places were before Jerusalem, which 
were on the right-hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the 
King of Israel had builded for Asto- 
reth, the abomination of the Zido- 
nians (the very people that built the 
temple) did the king defile. 

Besides these things, the descrip- 
tion that Josephus gives of the deco- 
rations of this Temple, resemble on 
a large scale, those of a Mason's 
Lodge. _He says, that the distribu- 
tion of the several parts of the Tem- 
ple of the Jews represented all na- 
ture, particularly the parts most appa- 
rent of it, as the sun, the moon, the 
planets, the zodiac, the earth, the 
elements, and that the system of the 
world was retraced there by numer- 
rous ingenious emblems, These, in 
all probability, are what Josiah, in 
his ignorance, calls the abomination 
of the Zidonians.* Every thing, how- 





* Smith, in speaking of a lodge, says 
when the lodge is revealed to an en- 
tering Mason, it discovers to him a 
representation of the World; in whieh, 
from the wonders of nature, we 
are led to contemplate her great origi- 
nal, and worship him from his mighty 
works; and we are thereby also mov- 
ed to exercise those moral and social 
virtues which become mankind as the 
servauts of the great architect of the 
world, : 
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eter, drawn from this templet, and 

applied to Masonry, still refers to the 

worship of the sun, however corrupt- 

ed or misunderstood by the Jews, and 

consequently to the religion of the 
ruids. 

Another circumstance which shews 
that Masonry is derived from some 
ancient system, prior to, and uncon- 
nected with, the Christian religion, is 
the chronology, or method of count- 
ing time, used by the Masons in the 
records of their lodges. They make 
no use of what is called the Christian 
era, and they reckon their months 
numerically, as the Egyptians did, 
and as the Quakers do now. I have 
by me a record of a French Lodge at 
the time the late Duke of Orleans, 
then Duke de Chartres, was Grand 
Master of Masonry in France, It be- 
gins as follows: 

«© Le trentitme jour du sixitme mois 
de Pan dela V. L. cing mil septcent 
soixante triexe, that is, The thirtteth 
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chronology from thence. If they 
had the charch would soon have sent 
them to the stake; and the chrono. 
logy of the Egyptians, like that of the 
Chinese, goes many thousand years 
beyond the bible chronology. 

he religion of the Druids, as be- 
fore said, was the same as the reli- 
gion of the ancient Egyptians. The 
priests of Egypt were the professors 
and teachers of science, and were 
ne priests of Heliopolis, that is, 
of the ctty of the sun. ‘The Druids in 
Europe, who were the same order of 
men, have their name from the Teu- 
tonic or ancient German languages ; 
the Germans being anciently called 
Teutones. The word Druid signifies 
a wise man. In Persia they wete 
called magi, which signifies the same 


res 

«« Egypt, says Smith, from whence 
we derive many of our mysteries, 
hath always borne a distinguished 
rank in history, and was once cele- 


day of the sixth month of the yeat of brated above all others for its antiqui- 


the venerable lodge, five thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-three. 
By what I observe in English books 
of Masonry, the English Masons use 
the initials A. L. andnot V.L. By 
A, L. they mean in ra gt A the 
lodge, as Christians by A. D. mean in 
the year of the Lord. But A.L. like 
V.L. refers to the same chronological 


ties, learning, opulence, and fertility. 
In their system, their principal hero. 
gods, Osiris and Isis, theologically 
represented the supreme Being and 
universal Nature; and physically, 
the two great celestial luminaries, the 
sun and the moon, by whose influ- 
ence all nature was actuated, The 
experienced brethren of the society 


era, that is, to the supposed time of (says Smith in a note to this passage) 


the creation. 
Though the Masons have taken 
many of their ceremonies and hiero- 
lyphics from the ancient Egyptians, 
it is certain they have not taken their 





+ It may not be improper here to 
observe, that the law called the law 
of Moses, could not have been in ex- 
istence at the time of building this 
temple. Here is the likeness of things 
in heaven above, and in earth be- 
neath. And we read, in 1 Kings, 
c. 6,7, that Solomon made cherubs 
and cherubims, that he carved all the 
walls of the house round about, with 
cherubims and palm-trees, and open 
flowers, and that hé made a molten 
sea, placed on twélve oxen, and that 
the ledges of it were ornamented with 
lions, oxen, and cherubims; all this 
is contrary to the law called the law of 
Moses. 


are well informed what affinity these 
Feiner bear to Masonry, and why 
they are used in all Masonic Lodges.” 
In speaking of the apparel of the 
Masons in their lodges, part of which, 
as we see in their public processions, 
is a white leather apron, he says, 
** the Druids were apparelled in white 
at the time of their sacrifices and 
solemn offices. The Egyptian Priests 
of Osiris wore snow-white cotton. 
The Grecian, and most other priests 
wore white garments. As Masons, 
we regard the principles of those who 
were the first worshippers of the true 
God, imitate their apparel, and as- 
sume the badge of innocence. 
_ “The Egyptians, continues Smith, 
in the earliest ages, constituted a great 
number of lodges, but with assiduous 
care - 3 their~secrets of Masonry 
from all strangers. These secrets 
have been imperfectly handed 
down to us by oral tradition only, and 
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ought to be kept undiscovered to the 
labourers, crafts-men, and appren- 
tices, till, by good behaviour, and 
Jong study, they become better ac- 
quainted in geometry and the liberal 
arts, and thereby qualified for masters 
and wardens, which is seldom or ever 
the case with English Masons.” 
Under the head of Free-Masonry, 
written by the astonomer Lalande, in 
the French Encyclopedia, I expected, 
from his great knowledge in astro- 
nomy, to have found much informa- 
tion on the origin of Masonry; for 
what connection can there be between 
any institution and the sun, and the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, if there 
be not something in that institution, 
or in its origin, that has reference to 
astronomy. Every thing used as an 
hieroglyphic has reference to the sub- 
ject and purpose for which it is used ; 
and we are not to suppose the Free- 
Masons, among whom are many ver 
learned and scientific men, to be suc 
ideots as to make use of astronomical 
signs without some astronomical pur- 


e. 

But I was much disappointed in my 
expectation from Lalande. In speak- 
ing of the origin of Masonry, he says, 
“* L’originie de la maconerie se perd, 
comme tant d'autres, dans lobscuritie 
des temps ;” that is, the origin of Ma- 
sonry, like many others, loses itself in 
the obscurity of time. When I came 
to this expression I supposed Lalande 
a Mason, and on enquiry found he 
was. This passing over saved him 
from the embarrassment which Ma- 
sons are under respecting the disclo- 
sure of their origin, and which they 
are sworn to conceal. There isa 
society of Masons in Dublin who take 
the name of Druids; these Masons 
must be supposed to have a reason for 
taking that name. 

I come now to speak of the cause 
of secresy used by the Masons. 

The natural source of secresy is 
fear. When any new religion over- 
runs a former religion, the professors 
of the new become the 
the old. We see this 1n all the in- 
stances that history-brings before us. 
When Hilkiah the priest, and Sha- 
ae the scribe, in the reign of Kin 

osiah, found, or pretended to find, 
the law, called the law of Moses, a 
thousand years after the time of Mo- 
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ses, and it does not appear from the 2d 
Book of Kings, c. 22, 23, that such 
law was ever practised or known be- 
fore the time of Josiah ; he establish- 
ed that law as a national religion, and 
ut all the priests of the sun to death. 
hen the Christian religion over-ran 
the Jewish religion, the Jews were 
the continual subject of persecution 
in all Christian countries. Wheirthe 
Protestant religion in England over- 
ran the Roman Catholic religion, it 
was made death for a Catholic priest 
to be found in England. As this has 
been the case in all the instances we 
have any kuowledge of, we are oblig- 
ed to admit it, with respect to the case 
in question, and that when the Chris- 
tian religion over-ran the religion of 
the Druids in Italy, ancient Gaul, 
Britain, and-[reland, the Druids be- 
same the subject of persecution. 
This would naturally and necessarily 
oblige such of them as remained at- 
tached to their original religion, to 
meet in secret, and under the strong- 
est injunctions of secresy. Their 
safety depended upon it. A false 
brother might expose the lives of 
many of them to destruction; and 
from the remains of the religion of the 
Druids, thus preserved, arose the in- 
stitution which, to avoid the name of 
Druid, took that of Mason, and prac- 
tised, under this new name, the rites 
and ceremonies of Druids. 





For the Universal Magazine. 
Sir, 


HENEVER I have chanced to 

meet a luckless being, depriv- 

ed of the power of perception, the 
following question has as invariably 
ye nted itself to my mind, viz. 
héther, in regard to sight, would 
not the loss of it be more acutely felt 
by a person never having known its 
value, than on the contrary, in having 
once enjoyed, and afterwards been 
dispossessed, of the blessing? ‘The 


rsecutors of latter part of the query will doubtless, 


at first sight, appear to many as con- 
taining the greatest portion of misery ; 
but I am apt to think that, upon con- 
sideration, it will be found to exist in 
the former. Curiosity, that stro 

and natural impulse of human kind, 
on one side, and the more enlarged 
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means of enjoying society on the other, 
are the two points on which I attempt 
to establish my argument. 

Look to the unfortunate mortal 
who from the first of being ushered 
into existence, has never beheld the 
face of day, and to whom the luxuri- 
ous beauties of nature have never 
been unveiled. When hearing a de- 
scription of these, how must his 
thoughts be employed in the most 
perplexing surmises, his brain racked 
with the wildest suppositions, his 
_ mind, in fact, one chaos of rude con- 
jecture. How deeply must he de- 
plore his hapless fate (be him ever so 
resigned), when contemplating that 
he must ron his course without being 
able to define the term sight, ignorant 
even of the appearance of himself; 
reflection must render painful, greatly 
painful, the steps of bts journey, Far 
different is it with the lot of those to 
whom the affliction happens at a ma- 
ture or advanced age, their curiosit 
roust have been considerably gratified, 
they can feel the warmth of the sun, 
and know from whence the congenial 
heat is derived; they tread upon the 
earth, and are acquainted with the 
substance that upholds their feet ; to 
be brief, a relation of what we per- 
ceive through the organs of sight, 
does not appear to them a jargon of 
unintelligible words ; they compre- 
hend, and enjoy in idea, that which 
we depict, however poignantly they 
may feel the sudden change from 
light to darkness, for feel they must 
more particularly so, in having expe- 
rienced the value of the former, ac- 
knowledged, by ail, the most costly 
gift of God’to man. Yet their case 
of distress cannot, I think, be so com- 
plicated as the other. 

Should these hasty remarks be 
deemed worthy of insertion, it only 
remains for me to solicit of any of 
your abler correspondents (whose 
notions may differ from mine) the 
favour of a reply. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &e, 
St. James’ s-street, W. Durrant. 

July 16, 1811. 

P.S. As an additional support to 
my argument, permit me to add, that 
the contrast drawn is between persons 
of a strong and inquisitive mind, and 
not those of a vacant imagination. 
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Essay on the LiTreraRy Beautizes 
of the ScripTuRgs. 


N this age of taste and refine- 
ment, when the elegant writers of 
Greece and Rome are so deservedly 
esteemed, and have been so much the 
subject of learned disquisition, that 
there is scarce an obscurity in them, 
which is not in some degree illus- 
trated, or a beauty, which has not 
been called forth to public view and 
admiration; in such an age, that 
seems more disposed to contemplate 
and examine the productions of others, 
than to add to them by its own; it is 
natural to conclude, that there would 
be no path throughont the whole ex- 
tent of science, that has not been 
travelled over by the eager step of 
literary curiosity, no flowery road in 
the gay regions of poetry, nor thorn 
one in the dreary wilderness of phi- 
losophy, which imagination has not 
penetrated, or studious and patient 
assiduity explored. And this is in 
fact the case; criticism has pervaded 
every province of benntie. and 
brought the whole world of letters to 
the test; the ancients and moderns 
have passed in review before her se- 
vere eye; all pretensions to literary 
distinction have been examined, im- 
postures have been detected, obscure 
worth brought forward into the light, 
and the particular merits of each re- 
spective author have been adjudged 
and decided; in shert, the character 
of these times, in a learned point of 
view, seems to be this: the human 
intellect, which has been hitherto in 
a progressive state, and making more 
or less rapid advances towards per- 
fection, now at length appears as it 
were to check ‘itself in its career, in 
order to look back upon the country 
that it has traversed, to make an _e3- 
timate of all its acquisitions, and hay- 
ing judiciously separated what is va- 
Juable from what is not so, to put 
forth into observation, whatever may 
be useful to the purposes of saciety, 
whatever may improve the undere 
standing, or amend the heart. ¢ 
Amongst other disquisitions of a cri+ 
tical kind, that evince eminent know- 
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ledge and ingenuity, we may with 
justice class he nub Pisah of : trul 
good and great man, who, wit 
abilities and piety, that render him 
equally the ornament of the literar 
and religious world, hath stept forth 
the amiable friend of Revelation, to 
recommend it in a new light to man- 
kind, and has proved by his works, 
that learning and religion are no less 
united in sacred writing, than by his 
life he has proved them to be so in 
himself. While some of our men of 
study and science were labouring in 
mathematical researches, some en- 
gaged in pursuing the subtle clew 
of metaphysical abstraction, and some 
more pgm employed in removing 
the veil, which time or ignorance 
had drawn over the beauties of an- 
cient authors, this worthy prelate en- 
— more usefully the circle of 
polite literature, by extending it to 
religion, and deduced new springs of 
intellectual pleasure from that fount, 
which God himself opened as well 
possibly for the entertainment as for 
the use of man. Real merit should 
ever be acknowledged; but we are 
most disposed to acknowledge it, 
when, as in the present case, the loss 
of it is most painfully to be appre- 
hended. 


It is the design of this essay to take ° 


advantage of this worthy example, 
which has been set us, and to solicit 
for the scriptures a place at least, if 
not the highest rank in the literary 
studies of mankind. The sacred 
writings have been hitherto consider- 
ed too much in a single point of view, 
as distinct from all other things, and 
having no reference and analogy to, 
or communion with them: they have 
therefore been set apart, and confined 
within their own —— province by 
a separation no less religiously pre- 
served, than that of the Levites of 
old, from the rest of the people. But 
is it instruction only, that is to be 
looked for in them? May they not 
be considered a little comparatively 
with other arts and sciences, without 
any diminution of their worth and 
dignity? May they not enlarge their 
empire from the heart to the under- 
standing, and assist at least, if not 
preside, in cultivating and embellish- 
ing the mind with those graces, which 
@own the man of letters ? 
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It is for bigotted superstition to 
seek arefuge in monasteries, and to 
cloister itself from the public eye; it 
is for false religion to seek the aid of 
arms, and to constrain rather than to 

rsuade obedience ; it is for pa 
idolatry, conscious of imposture, to 
humble herself at the feet of learning. 
and its connivance, (whose blind 
assent it could not have;) but Revela- 
tion shrinks not from the test, she 
comes forward, and offers herself to 
every examination, being well assured, 
that she need be known only, in 
order to be owned and admired, and 
she demands no less the reverence of 

rofound erudition, than of profound 
ignorance. If then such be the re- 
ligion, which we profess and enjoy, 
(as truly it is) should it not be carried 
into ail our pursuits and speculations, 
become the guide and director of our 
studies, and so mix with our lives, 
that they may take their whole tinc- 
ture wad confplexion from it! 

But instead of speaking thus gene- 
rally, it will be proper to mark out, 
with what precision and accuracy the 
nature and scope of this design will 
admit, the grounds on which t its 
sg aoe pat are founded : and if there 

e just cause to expect the scriptures 
should improve our understanding, as 
well as our principles, that they should 
exalt the mind, as well as mend the 
heart, and raise and elevate our sen- 
timents, where reason and philosophy 
fail us, there will then be was 4 
reason for our delighting in the word 
of God, as well as believing it, and 
for contemplating the beauties of it, 
as well as revering its truths. Allow 
me then.to class our enquiries under 
the three heads of sentiment, diction, 
and regularity of plau; in which, 
principally, all literary excellence 
seems to consist; and if, in the pro- 
secution of this attempt, the natural 
flow and current of thought be rather 
pursued, than the strict rules of art 
and method, it is humbly hoped that 
an allowance will be made, or rather 
indulgence given, to the design, and 
to the age and incxperience of the 
writer, rather than exactness and ace 
curacy be reguircd in the execution. 

To begin then with sentiment. 
Under this article is comprehended 
every conception of an intelligent 
being, whether it respect his opinions 
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mierely, or his principles, himself or 
others. Now all auch as are con- 
tained in the works of the learned, 
however recommended by their ex- 
célience anc beauty, cannot, or at 
least should not, have that weight and 
imfluence with us, which those of 
scripture lay claim to and receive; 
for the former are grounded on 
weaker authority than the latter: 
these are of man, who is fallible, 
those of an infallible God: and in- 
deed should the truth of both be 
—— apparent, still our estimation 

the author is generally carried on 
to the work, of gains it a greater 
degree of veneration and observance, 
than we should otherwise pay it. 
Scriptural sentiment therefore has 
this advantage over human, that it 
comes recommended to our closest 
attention by the dignity of its source 
and origin. 

But when it is thus introduced in 
the best manner to our notice, what 
means has it of engaging our affec- 
tions and securing to itself a perma- 
nent attention? Does not it want 
that grace and delicacy, that strength 
and sublimity, that purity and pathos, 
which so much recommend the clas- 
sical writers to all men of true taste 
and learning? It is readily granted, 
that the doctrines of the holy records 
are true; but are they such as fill an 
improved mind with those pleasing 
sensations, which polite literature 
always communicates? Let the bless- 
ed revealer of our religion plead its 
merits in this respect, and be con- 
sulted for the purpose in his heavenly 
teachings! And these if we examine 
in this view, we shall find them to 
abound with genuine marks of his 
own divine nature: for from so pure 
2 fount, what, that is not of a corre- 
spondent excellence, could flow ? 

Nor is the spirit of their master 
less perceivable in the Prophets, 
Apostles, and Evangelists. Let us 
attend Paul in his very celebrated 
apology, and agree with Agrippa, 
that he need make no other appeal! 
The learning, the strength of reason- 
ing, the constraining, and yet graceful 
eloquence of this great man and 
christian, may well be thought even 
superior to that most renowned Athe- 
nian orator Demosthenes. Those 


that admire Kenophon’s perspicuity 
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and elegance, may findthemin Luke: 
for where does truth appear in a more 
becoming dress, than when set forth 
by him with a naked simplicity, and 
most artless manner of natration ? 

Do we require to have our passions 
excited? There are various passages 
in scripture, that must affect z 
coldest, and soften the most obdurate 
heart. If we have not read Medea’s 
Farewel to her Children without 
feeling, have we read David’s La- 
mentation over his Son without it, 
or our blessed Saviour’s over Jeru- 
salem? But particulars cannot be 
comprehended in a work of this kind. 
Suffice it to observe in general, that 
Euripides, though the greatest master 
of the pathetic among the ancients, 
falls short of the weeping Prophet 
Jeremiah; who has these great ad- 
vantages over the Grecian, that he 
both felt the sorrows, which he hath 
so tenderly described, and was assisted 
by God himself in the description of 
them. 

Besides, the writings of the one 
make a deeper impression on us, than 
those of the other; because we are 
only voluntarily interested in the 
latter, but naturally and necessarily 
in the former. The fictitious tale 
of the Tragedian is adopted into 
our concern, but the true narration 
of the Man of God demands our 
affections of fear and pity with an 
authority, which will npt ia resisted. 
We shudder at the judgments, that 
are represented as impending over 
Judea, and the more so, when we 
behold sin and irreligion, the sad 
causes of them, abound so much 
in Britain; the horror and grief ex- 
cited become peculiarly our own, and 
in feeling tor the Jews, we feel for 
ourselves, 

Again, where shall we look for the 
sublimity of sense, the heavenly ma- 
jesty, and the awful beauties of 
Isaiah in the classical world? Pindar, 
who stands first of the ancients in this 
species of writing, is left far behind, 
and cannot reach in his most noble 
flights -him, ‘‘ who rose on Seraph 
wing,” and ‘* whose hallowed lips 
were touched with sacred fire.” Do 
we want wisdom and instruction? 
We shall do wrong to go for it to the 
academic groves, when we can obtain 
it at the mouth of such a moralist # 
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Solomon. What useful lessons for 
life are here delivered, what a Jantern 
is held up to guide our feet! In this 
faithful mirror, we may find a truer 
and more accurate representation of 
the human heart and its principles of 
action, than history, observation and 
experience could supply. 

ut it may not be amiss, before we 
quit the subject of scriptural senti- 
ment, to examine it somewhat more 
closely in the two branches of de- 
clarations and precepts; which I the 
rather select for particular discussion, 
because they seem to contain the two 
chief sources of intellectual pleasure, 
“the great and the excellent.” In 
order to illustrate them, it will be ne- 
cessary to encroach on the province 
of diction, which perhaps may be the 
more allowable, as the examples 
thence taken, wil! be considered with 
a view, not merely to the expression, 
but the ideas conveyed under it. 

And first, the declarations of scrip- 
ture inspire the most exalted sensa- 
tions, that we are capable of, and fill 
the soul with pleasing wonder and 
astonishment. We need only ex- 
amine them as they present to us the 
supreme Being, in order to be con- 
vinced of this. Are we terrified at 
the giant strides of Homer's Nep- 
tune, ‘“‘ under which the mountains 
trembled,” or at the nod of his Ju- 
piter, “ by which the whole heavens 
were shaken ?’ With what superior 
@we and dignity does Jehovah rise 
upon. us, either when first introduced 
to us in the wonderful works of 
Creation, saying, Let there be light 
and there was light,” or when he 
bowed the heavens and came down 
to mount Sinai, ‘* and it quaked 
greatly, and the smoke thereof as- 
cended as the smoke of a furnace !” 
Pindar’s Jove, ‘* sits enthroned on 
clouds,” but “ does he make his 
pavilion round about him with dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the sky :” 
Is he ‘* clothed with light as with a 
garment ?” Hath he ‘* stretched out 
the heavens as a curtain, and laid the 
beams of his chambers in the waters :” 
It is not easy to collect and enumerate 
all the grand representations of God 
in scripture. ‘* He is the high and 
lofty one that inhabiteth eternity ;” 
in whose sight, a thousand years 
are but as yesterday ;" so pure and 
Univensat Mac. Vou. NVI. 
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holy, “ that the very heavens are 
unclean before him ;” so powerful, 
*«that he killeth and maketh alive ;” 
of such omniscience, ‘* that he know- 
eth the thoughts of man afar off ;” 
and of such mercy and goodness, 
«that he waiteth to be gracious and 
to forgive.” In this présence, as it 
were, of the true and living God, 
how does the whole system of Pagan 
superstition melt away, as mist before 
the morning sun! These descriptions 
of him as far transcend the descriptions 
of Jupiter and Olympus, which the 
oets give us, as the thunder and 
ightning of the heavens do the 
rattling and flashes of Salmoneus. 
The idol, set up by poetical inven- 
tion, is no longer reverenced, and 
only serves to shew, how unable man 
was to form any just and proper con- 
ceptions of his Creator. 
And here it may be observed, that 
philosophy in all her researches and 
reasonings from the effect to the 
cause, could never have raised God 
in our ide#, as the sacred writings 
have done; because it would require 
a penetration and comprehension of 
mind far beyond any human attain- 
ment so to trace the secret and myste- 
rious clew, which leads from the 
works to the great author of nature; 
and in no other way is it possible for 
mere man to proceed towards a know- 
ledge of heavenly things. But our 
religion has at once revealed, what 
the labour of ages would have in vein 
attempted to discover; it has opened 
anew world to us, and pointed out 
the supreme ruler of the universe in 
all his perfections, both as he is in him- 
self, and as he is in relation to us his 
creatures. it tells us, that ‘‘ the inha- 
bitants of the earth are in his sight as 
grasshoppers,” whole nations only as 
thé smail dust of the balance, ‘‘and that 
he maketh the judges thereof as vanity. 
What uoble and striking imagery is 
here, which has the more effect with 
us, as the subject of it so naturally con- 
cerns us! May we not then fairly 
conclude from these few specimens, 
that there is in the sacred writings an 
inexhaustible source of all that retined 
pleasure, which great and exalted 
minds receive from the sublime! 
After having taken this view of our 
Gog let us (as indegd we always 
should, bring our minds, Whilst impress- 
b 
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ed with awe and veneration,to the pre- 
cépts appointed by him for our ub- 
servance. For who, that fears the 
lawgiver, can despise the law? This 
system of obedience, if we trace it 
from Paradise down to the christian 
zra, we shall find to have passed 
through several variations, and to 
have been altered and enlarged gra- 
dually, till by the Son of God it was 
at length brought to its greatest com- 
prehension an perfection: it began 
with Adam, by forbidding him the 
tree of knowledge, it revived with 
Noah, by forbidding blood, it after- 
wards enjoined circumcision to Abra- 
ham in addition to the former pro- 
hibition ; but at mount Sinai, it first 
took a regular form and became both 
ehlarged and general, and then, after 
the intervention of some centuries, 
received on the mount of Olives its 
full and final completion. 

If we look upon it in its yet im- 
perfect state as a body of laws pre- 
scribed for the Jewish Hierarchy, we 
cannot but perceive and acknowledge 
the divine author, in as much as it 
strikes at the very root of all vice, 
and is marked throughout with a 
spirit of sanctity, which was lament- 
ably deficient in the best and wisest 
heathen legislatures. But how im- 
proved, exalted and purified have we 
received it from Jesus ! The scriptural 
precepts, as he presents them to ys, 
are the genuine emanations of the 
Godhead, and of themselves sufficient 
to silence and confound all the cavils 
of infidelity; for observe their ‘su- 
periority over those of human teach- 
ing! Philosophy could enjoin us ‘ to 
worship God,” but Christianity adds, 
in spirit and in truth.” If that 
could tell us ‘* to love our neigh- 
bour,” this goes further, and describes 
the measure of such love, in the 
words, ‘* as ourselves.” The one 
eould require us, ‘** to do good to our 
friends,” the other “‘ to our enemies 
likewise,” And so throughout the 
whole tenor of them there is an evi- 
dent perfection, which human reason, 
in its most improved state, neither 
attained, nor was able to attain. How 
far it could carry man, we see in the 
examples given, and we therefure 
know, to whom we aré to ascribe our 
farther guidance and progress in, the 
grand duties gf religion and moglifity, 
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to him truly, whe first lighted up the 
lamp of understanding within us, and 
knows the very inmost secrets of the 
soul. Plato and Isocrates are most 
deservedly esteemed, and they justly 
demand our admiration, though they 
have ceased from being the chief 
sources, whence instruction is to: be 
drawn, ever since a greater master of 
the heart than they, has condescended 
to teach mankind: and from his time, 
the mount of Olives became what the 
groves of the academy were before, 
and practical knowledge has been 
sought in Judea instead of Athens. 

Let us for a moment suppose our- 
selves the auditors of the heavenly 
sermon on the mount! How search. 
ing, and of what intrinsic excellence 
are the doctrines? They prescribe not 
a mere outward shew of goodness, 
but an inward sanctity; ‘* they try 
the very heart and the reins,” and 
— that the principle be good, in 
order that the action may be so. With 
what authority and easy eloquence, 
with what an evident concern for 
man, are they addressed! With what 
pathetic exhortations, or awful me- 
naces.enforced ! And lastly, how fine 
is the imagery and solemn the sense 
of the conclusion! “ every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand, and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house, ands 
it fell, and great was the fall of it.” 
Surely the heathen moralists need not 
blush to confess ihemselves far out- 
done, both in regard to the quality of 
the precepts, and the mode of. deli- 
vering them. Nor can these fail of 
affording the highest delight to men 
of letters and liberal minds, in whom 
the love of truth (implanted by God, 
in order to lead us into the path of 
duty and of happiness) has been che- 
rished and cultivated; for whatever 
is truly excellent, has naturally a 
charm for the soul, and must appeat 
amiable to it. 

But it is time to close this part of 
our subject. And indeed the tran- 
sition is easy from sentiment to dic- 
tion; from the very soul of afl literary 
beauties to their external form and 
dress, without which they can have 
no visible being or existence ; so ne- 
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cessary a connexion is there between adorned and int rsed, to great ad- 
words and ideas, and with so happy vantage, with all the graces of meta- 
an union must they conspire, in order phor, allusion, and allegory ; so that 
ta please and instruct. at such is the characteristic of St. Paul's style 
their friendly intercourse, and such seems to be, strength and beauty 
the effects of itin the sacred writings, united. Contrary to this close and 
the few specimens, that have been masculine oratory, which appears as 
exhibited of scriptural diction, would it were ready girt up for exercise and 
lead us to conclude: but it will be action, is thet loose, flowing, and 
proper to take a more general survey negligent species of it, that runs into 
of it. longer measures, and > oe itself 
The great excellence and secret of with a sort cf wild and pleasing luxu- 
language consists, in adapting the riancy; and such, as it is naturally 
expression to the sense; or, as no the language of sorrow; so belongs 
common critic informs us, ‘ in de- to the Prophet Jeremy. ‘The varie- 
scribing low things with nicety, great gated repetition of the same senti- 
things with becoming gravity, and ment, and gradually heigthened co- 
such as are equally removed from both louring, the patheticexclamation, and 
extremes, in an equable and easy vehemence and ecm ag | of lan- 
manner.” Now the scriptures area guage sweetly distinguish him from 
wide field, in which all this variety of the other inspired penmen, and most 
subjects may be found; and where happily accord with his mournful 
else are they treated with equal pro- subjects. Again, in the historical 
pricty, and so agreeably to the above parts of the new testament we meet 
rule? Ifthe minutiz of the Jewish with a clear and unadorned plainness 
law, or any other simple and more- of words, which seems to premise 
humble occurrence in Jewish -his- the truth, it delivers to us; and on 
tory solicit our attention, they are this account it may be deemed the 
related in a familiar way, and yet most proper style for narration. 
without the least coarseness or vul- But with what a superior dignity 
gatity ; if the matter be grand and of and simple grandeur is the diction of 
a sublime nature, (as in the meni- the evangelical prophet fraught? In 
festations of the true God particularly) what a rich garment, liow thickly 
with what true majesty and force of crowded with bright images. tropes, 
diction is it clothed? And if, lastly, and figures, are his truly sublime and 
plain narrative of facts, or any other vigorous ideas habited? Aschylus is 
topic Jess elevated than the former be no longer bold and daring in_ his ex- 


‘presented to us, a chaste perspicuity, pressions, when compared with Isaiah, 


and correct, though artless and un- who rolls them on in a rapid and con- 
affected, elegance are its very obvious tinued succession, whilst the other at 
embellishments. intervals only breaks forth into them : 
But besides this-general character and what are they in the Grecjan, but 
of scriptural language, it is still fur- faint and sickly glimmerings of light, 
ther diversified by certain peculiarities that cast a transient gleam over the 
of style, which are common to the sky, before the sun arise upon the 
sacred with other writers. ‘The most morn? But the Jewish writer, like 
striking of these deserve notice; and the noon-day sun, shines forth in full 
first, the great Apostle of the Gen- brightness and splendour: nor need 
tiles furnishes us with a conciseness a va further than to the difference 
and energy of expression, with a of their subjects, in order to see the 
quick and short, yet comprehensive, reason, why that fire of imagination, 
turn of sentence, and with a nervous which has subjected the Tragedian to 
manner, which Thucydides himself some censure, blazes out in the pro- 
might envy : this more especially ap- phet with so general applause and 
pears in his epistles, through which approbation: it is because the sense 
to pursue him requires the fall bent of the one seems often overstrained, 
and exertion of the mind: and yet and will not bear the jmage applied, 
it is pot soon weary; nor has either whereas so great and glorious is the 
cause or inclination to complain of matter of the other, that to treat it jn 
dryness-ct precept; as his works are a > exalted nignner, would be to 
2 
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disgrace it, and the only danger was, 
lest throughout the whole range of 
diction, no words could be found 
strong enough to convey an adequate 
sense of his conceptions. 

This remark gives rise to a very 
natural observation, which is, that 
the language of the east, both as it 
is foreign trom common discourse, 
and on account of its affinity to the 
poetic style, and its peculiar majesty, 
was therefore admirably diets and 

ualified to reveal God unto man; 
or it helps that imperfection of ideas, 
under which a finite being must ne- 
cessarily labour, when he would con- 
ceive of an infinite one, and serves 
to fill the mind with a general sense 
of what cannot be known particularly 
or fully. And Isaiah need only be 
read, that it may appear, how well 
he hath availed himself of so favour- 
able a circumstance. 

Indeed most of the sacred writers 
among the Jews, made great use of 
it. ‘Thus, where plain and proper 
words would not answer their con- 
ceptions, they have recourse to select 
tropes and likély metaphors, and often 
represent them by means of these, in 
a stronger and better light, than the 
mere literal expressions could have 
admitted. Is the trust which a good 
man reposes in Jehovah to be shewn ? 
the words are, ‘* God is my Rock.” 
Is exceeding plenty to he promised ? 
Then, ‘* the valleys stand so thick 
with corn, that they shall laugh and 
sing :” And so in numberless other 
instances, the most sensible and 
pleasing images are set before our 
view, which tend equally to illustrate 
and adorn the sense. 

In fine, there is scarce any striking 
beauty, either in style or expression, 
with which scriptural diction does not 
seem to be enriched; it addresses 
itself sometimes to the judgment, 
sometimes to the imagination ; it here 
descends with dignity, and there rises 
to the most sublime heights with pro- 
priety: it has likewise this leading 
teature and characteristic, that while 
it stoops to the meanest understanding, 
it satisfies at the same lime the nicest 
and most cultivated taste; for surely 
he that undervalues. the language of 
the Bible, can make no better pre- 
tensions to true taste, than he cap to 
Christianity, who d@nies its doctrines. 
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The sentiment and diction af scrip- 
ture having been thus found worthy 
ofeach other; we proceed.mext to 
the regularity of plan, that more 
secret and retired tund of literary 
beauty, which is known to them only 
who take a comprehensive view of 
things. For a man may study the 
various parts of a good author, ex- 
amine them one by one with the 
utmost accuracy, and yet continue a 
perfect stranger to this inlet of plea- 
sure, unless he likewise consider each 
part, so examined, with a reference 
to the whole, and_ observe with what 
secret art they all conspiwe towards 
the end at first proposed. Whence 
the mind is delighted with such a 
general survey, whether from its love 
of order and perfection,.or not, is by 
no means the business of this essay to 
enquire: certain it is, that men of 
letters derive great inward satisfaction 
from the contemplation of a well con- 
ducted work : and hence we find the 
admiration of the critics, which had 
been raised by the language and sen- 
timent-of Homer, encreased even to 
a degree of enthusiasm, when they 
turn their atteniion towards his in- 
vention and method, and prepare to 
weigh his merits in a larger scale. 
For the subject of his poem is so well 
laid, the conduct of it so wise and 
regular, the episodes interwoven into 
it with such art and ingenuity, the 
characters kept so distinct, the first 
grand object so constantly respected, 
and all the. different circumstances 
lead towards it with such an easy and 
imperceptible tendency, and in short, 
such nice symmetry and admirable 
connexion runs through the whole, 
that the eye of the most rigid criticism, 
which turned to it: at first perhaps to 
discover faults, canuot help gazing 
on it with delight and astonishment. 

If human plans be attended with 
this powerful effect, what may we 
not expect from a divine one? St is 
therefore proposed to see whether 
there be not likewise this source of 
literary beauty in the scriptures. And 
who can for a moment doubt it, if he 
has ever bestowed a proper considera- 
tion on the bible, and not blindly 
received and owned tt without know- 
ing the yalue of the gift ? Perhaps, in 
a spiritual light, the only advantage 
which the learned man has over the 
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illiterate, is, that he can gain larger 
and more complete views of that re- 
ligion, which they both in common 
enjoy, and thus become more sensible 
of its grandeur and_ goodness. Shall 
he then forfeit or neglect this superior 
privilege? especially as the declara- 
tions of the inspired writers concern- 
ing the true and living God obtain 
additional strength and confirmation, 
from the observation of his operations 
and providences. For who can derive 
from the desciiptions of holy writ_so 
lively asense of the wisdom of Je- 
hovah, as is impressed on the soul of 
him, that hath accustomed himself to 
search out the depths of it; to reflect 
on the wondrous dealings of God 
with man; and to seek the mysterious 
clew, by which he may trace the 
counsels of the Most High? 

Nor need we be at a loss for as- 
sistance in this respect, if we will 
but use what is put into our hands. 
The word of life not only proclaims 
the terms of salyati but likewise 
discloses every thing relating to it. 
It shews us equally tne nature of the 
christian dispensation, and the pre- 
paration for it, and points out no less 
the grand scheme of redemption, 
than its certainty. But too many 
rest satisfied with the assurance of 
the gift, and care not to exalt the 
giver; whereas it should constitute 
no small part of the studies of every 
learned Christian to contemplate the 
whole body of divinity, which is con- 
tained in the scriptures, and to bring 
into one view, as it were, all the 
various parts of the Almighty plan. 

Let us suppose such an one so em- 
ployed! He would find the Bible to be 
the work of one divine author, though 
carried on at different periods and 
through the medium of human in- 
struments : he would see it in Genesis 
commencing with the beginning, and 
in the Apocalypse closing with the 
énd of time. Having impressed his 
mind with this sense of its origin and 
extent, he would naturally be led to 
look for that unity of design, and ge- 
neral purpose. of subject, which, as it 
is the most distinguishing mark of 
understanding amongst men, cannot 
but be expected of their.maker. Upon 
the first opening of the writings of 
Moses, after a short, yet important, 
eeiail of Adam's primitive happiness, 
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and his fall from it, the grand object 
of all the succeeding counsels of God 
is at once proposed, and consists in 
the restoration of man to his favour, 
and to that purity, and those privi- 
leges, which, in the person of his first 
parents, he forfeited. ‘* The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head” are the words of this precious 
promise, and not obscurely intimate 
the nature of that wonderful re- 
demption, which was to be worked 
out for us: and indeed such is it, as 
no less glorifies the author, than 
blesses the receiver of it: it is a great 
depth of wisdom and mercy, in which 
we are lost with pleasing wonder and 
astonishment. 

After some pause here for just me- 
ditation on the riches of the divine 
goodness, and on the Salvation itself, 
1e would proceed to a consideration 
of the manner in which it was pub- 
lished abroad among the nations. He 
would presently observe that the first 
step, taken towards this aim, was the 
election of the Jews from out of the 
midst of an idolatrous world, mise- 
rably sunk in vice and ignorance ; 
for they were elected, that they might 
know and serve the true God, and 
prepare mankind for the reception otf 
the heavenly messenger, who was 
soon to visit them on the most gra- 
cious errand. He would perceive all 
their religious rites and ceremonies 
directed uniformly and bearing re- 
ference to the grand event, for which 
they were meant as 2n introduction. 

If he look to their prophecies, 


‘which gradually unfolded more and 


more of the purposes. of Jehovah, 
he would with pleasure trace in them 
the encreasing light of Revelation ; if 
to their types, used by themselves in- 
deed to commemorate ‘* things of 
old;” but prasignifying likewise 
‘* greater-things to come ;” he must 
reverently bow down before that 
wisdom, which could so connect this 
comprehensive plan of mercy with 
the duty of a people, as to make the. 
performance of the one, the promo- 
tion of the other: and lastly, if he 
look to the Lord’s proceedings with 
them, which are emblematical of 
what every true Christian experi- 
ences, (fer such an one Jike the Is- 
raelites, passes from bondage into 
liberty, from the Egypt of sin, into 
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the Canaan of righteousness,) he will 
be astonished at the diversity of in- 
tentions, which the Jewish economy 
is ordained to answer. Then carrying 
on his eye into the dawn of Chris 
tianity, with what a strong admiration 
would he behold the means lost in 
the end, each type meet with its anti- 
type, and every prophecy with its 
completion! The, time, place, and 
character of the Messias, so exactly 
answered; the admission and influx 
of the Gentiles into the church, the 
forcible attestation of miracles, the 
pouring out of the spirit, promised so 
many ages before, and in shorf, that 
universal concord, beauty, and har- 

ony, which exists in every point of 

w between the Jewish and ( Chris- 
tian dispensations, would all contri- 
bute in the highest degree to raise his 
ideas of the scriptures, and of the 
most wise methods which God has 
taken, to point out unto sinners their 
Saviour, 

Having thus come down to his own 
present state and condition, he wiil 
hind the primitive design of redemp- 
tion brought into effect, and realized. 
Yet he must not stop here; for the 
kingdom of Christ, though begun, is 
not yet perfected, and wants much of 
that universality even in these days, 
which it is finally to attain; “‘ The 
joyful sound of salvation is indeed 
gone forth,” but not “ into the ends 
ot the world;” mankind is only par- 
tially restored, and expects its pro- 
mised fulness of bliss in futurity. He 
will therefore see Jehovah still en- 
gaged in aiding and advancing his own 
great project, and making the cause 
‘* of his only begotten Son” to flou- 
rish in the free 2 of enemies and 
persecutors; he will learn to prize 
more as that religion, which 
as a citizen of this happy country he 
has received equally pure from de- 
jusion, and unstained by blood ; and 
encouraged by the continued pro- 
tection that it has hitherto derived 
from heaven, and is assured of through 
all ages, he will go beyond the pre- 
sent state of things, and setting aside 
all intermediate events, anticipate the 
predicted conclusion of this vast and 
extensive work of mercy; a work, 
whjch is to end, not like Virgil's, 
with the settling a small people in 
ftaly, but with the gathering of, ‘* all 
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the seed of the faithful,” throughout 
all lands and generations into the 


new Jerusalem, the holy city, 
‘‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 
and with the full restoration of man 
to a second Eden, better than the 
first, and to a far higher state of hap- 
piness and glory, than that, which 
sin cael. What a subject for 
contemplation is this, how august 
and interesting! Jt is such as cannot 
fail of inspiring the most animated 
and devout reverence. ‘ 

And when he has thus pursued the 
great gospel scheme, when he has 
seen the hand of God ‘* bringing 
mighty things to pass,” and conduct- 
ing his benevolent and gracious pur- 
poses with the most wnerring and 
astonishing wisdom, at such a time 
into what insignificance do the little 
plans of the most exalted writers 
shrink in his sight; human learning 
fora moment loses its usual conse- 
quence with him, and all its highest 
efforts only serve to prove the more 
fully that infinite distance, which 
there is between the Creature and thie 
Creator. 

And if the mind is wont to receive 
great pleasure from a grand and ex- 
tensive view of nature, with what 
sensations must it be transported, 
when the man, like Moses in the 
mount of Sinai, is thus brought into 
nearer converse with his ,_ be- 
comes as it: were, a partaker of his 
counsels, and has his _ prospects 
bounded only by eternity! ‘be soul, 
which was formed for immortality, 
triumphs here and exults, as if m 
sight of its native home, and declares 
its origin by its joy; particularly if it 
be under the influence of religion, it 
is filled with a pure delight, a rap- 
turous foretaste of heavenly bliss. _ 

Thus, I trust, has the literary claim 
of the scriptures been made out; and 
may it be allowed universally |! Con- 
sidered collectively together through 
the whole of both Testaments, they 
form, if I may so say, one grand epic, 
they concur uniformly in one and 
the same scheme and view, and are 
all the work of one author, God. 
The sentiment accordingly is of such 
excellence and purity, the diction of 
such force and energy, and the plan 
so glorious and. interesting, that they 
cannot fail of supplying the richget 
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feasts of intellectual pleasure to culti- 
vated and polished minds, 

But this is by no means the only, 
or best fruit of sacred study: for taste 
here does not, as in other things, play 
uselessly about the head, and delight 
the imagination only, but descends 
likewise into the heart, warms and 
interests the whole man, and influ- 
ences all his actions; and thus the 
elegances of literature and graces of 
religion go hand in hand, and the 
echolar is compleated in the Christian. 





JournaL of a Voyace from Mi1t- 
BANK to Ricumonp, through the 
cenTRE Argcnu of Batrersea 
Bwipce, and back again through 
one of the sipk ARCHES. 


THURSDAY, July 18, 1811.— 
Ten o' Clock, A. M. Pushed off 
from shore, and ran against a barge 
that was drifting down the river. The 
bargemen d my spectacles, and 
asked me if I was learning the use of 
oars. When the barge passed we 
were so long before we decided which 
end of the boat should go first, that 
we had dropped down with the tide 
almost as far as Westminster Bridge. 
At last we began to pull, and in half 
an hour got opposite the New Rane- 
lagh Tea Gardens. 

Eleven o’ Clock, A. M.— The New 
Ranelagh Tea Gardens were still on 
our larboard side, although we pulled 
hard; but the tide was against us, 
and what man can perform impossi- 
Wilitics ? Found out tkat we ought 
to pull together, in order to go on 
straight. 

Quarter past Eleven, A. M.—The 
New Ranelagh Tea Gardens a little 
— of us. Gave a cheer and pulled 

earty. 

Quarter to Twelve, A.AI.—Chelsea 
Hospital about a mile a-head of us, 
bearing latitade——but never mind 
latitudes ; we found plenty of longi- 
tude before we got back.— Mem. Did 
not put my oar deep enough into the 
water, so I splashed it all over Bob, 
who sat before me. He swore, and 
called me a lubber ; but his own oar 
slipped out of his hand, and we had 
to le after it. 

welve o' Clock.—Drifting fast upon 
alee shore, and did not know how to 
stand out to sea. Chelsea Hospital 
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stood a-head of us.’ ‘Took off my coat 


and tugged manfully. 


y 

Quarter past Twelve, P.M.—Dis- 
covered how to lack water, and so 
stood off from the land. Opposite 
Chelsea Hospital. Run foul of the 
steps, and unshipped our rudder, Got 
it on board luckily. i 

Half past Twelve, P. M—Made 

ood way towards Battersea Bridge. 

assed by ChelseaChurch. Admired 
the architecture: told Bob that Sir 
Hans Sloane was buried there. 

Quarter to One, P.M.— Bob want- 
ed to go through the side arch of Bat- 
tersea Bridge ;_ but J stood up for the 
centfe one, and after some argument, 
in which much nautical knowledge 
was displayed on both sides, we 
agreed to ge through the middle arch. 

fe pulled merrily. 

One 0 Clock, P.M.—Ran foul of the 
wood-work of the centre arch. The 
boat stuck fast. I manocuvred the 
boat-hook ,and after incredible labour, 
which we performed with the greatest 
fortitude, notwithstanding our peril- 
ous situation, we succeeded in getting 
her clear, but I dropped the boat- 
hook into the water, and Bob picked 
it up as it floated past the side of the 
vesse],— Mem. The people who were 
passing over the bridge laughed at us, 
and some threw dirt upon us as we 
passed urider. Took no notice of the 
vulgar wretches. 

Susteer past One, P.M.—The tide 
began to turn, and we had easy work. 
of it. In good time, for my right 
thumb had a great blister upon it. 
Put on my gloves. 

Two o' Clock, P.M.—Rowed along 
in fine style, visiting both banks of the 
river, by domg which we saw infi- 
nitely more than if we had gone on 
in a straight line. Kew Bridge in 


sight. 

"Half ast Two, P.M.—A boy ina 
fishing-boat kept alongside of us, and 
told us how torow. ‘Took it kindly 
of him, and gave him a shilling before 
we parted, Gave us three little fish 
in return, Passed by Brentford: re- 
peated Thomson’s stanza from the 
Castle of Indolence : 

** Eveuso through Brentford town, a town 
of mud,” &e. 

A sudden squall blew my pocket 

handkerchief overboard, which was 

lying on the seat. Hauled it in with 
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the boat-hook, and isung it to dry on 
the stern. 

Three o’ Clack, P.M.—By the help 
of the above-mentioned boy, who 
grappled our fore to his stern, we got 
safe through one of the arches of Kew 
Bridge. Tried to keep in the admi- 
ral's wake, but could not. Forced to 
back water every minute. 

Four o' Clock, P.M.—The tide be- 
ing in our favour we soon reached 
Putney Bridge, but having patted 
with our guide we found ourselves 
wedged in as before. Got clear, how- 
ever, with less difficulty as might be 
expected from our increased skill. 
Bot threw his dog Chance into the 
water, and I threw my dog Argal ; 
made them swim after the boat, and 
when we took them in, they drench- 
ed us with spray from their hides. 

Quarter past Four, P.M.—A heavy 
shower of rain came on, with squaily 
weather, so we run into shore, moored 
our boat, and took shelter in an inn, 
a miie or two this side of Richmond. 
Pulled out our ham and beef from 
our pockets, called for a tankard of 
Whitbread's entire, and regaled our- 
selves, happy that we were in a snug 
birth, and sorely overcome with fa- 
tigue. I eat voraciously, and so did 
Bot ; had none to spare, so the dogs 
went without. 

Five o' Clock, P. AJ—Weather be- 
gan to clear ; drank off our brandy and 
water, and called for the reckoning. 
Moderate, and therefore we did not 
grumble. Unmoored our boat. Bod, 
stepping into it, fell full length aiong 
the bottom ; I stood upon the shore 
Jaughing ; got in next, and fell also ; 
Bob laughed then, and I rubbed my 
shin. A long time before we could 
push off froin shore. 

Half past Five, P.M.—Managed 
matters so ill that the tide was against 
us again. Rowed criss-cross as usual, 
When we came to Kew Bridge run 
foul of the arch of course. 

Seven o' Clock, P.M.—Our return 
home was distinguished, by circum- 
stances nearly similar to those which 
accompanied our going forth. Likea 
drunken man who tries to waik stea- 
dily along a straight line, we strove 
in vain to keep one. Sometimes Bob 
pulled too strong, and sometimes I ; 
suinetimes we pulled togeiher, and 
sometinies we did not; then I backed 
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water, and then he; we both grew 
tired; both grumbled; both wished 
to get home: and were both hungry, 

Len o' Clock, P. M.—At length we 
reached Millbank, but it was now 
dark, and though we found ourselves 
opposite the boat-house, and the boat- 
owner was on the shore hailing us, 
we were at least half an hour before 
we could row to land. We got en- 
tangled among other boats; then 
cleared off ; then got entangled again ; 
and then found ourselves in the mide 
dle of the river. Empty stomachs, 
fatigued bodies, blistered hands, and 
irritated minds, were admirable com- 
panions in this predicament, out of 
which we at length extricated our- 
selves, rather by chance than by 
skill. 

When we landed we had about 
four miles to walk, ‘and by the time 
we reached home we had received 
quite enough of our aquatic expedi- 
tion. We had set off with presump- 
tion, went on with labour, and return- 
ed with fatigue and discontent, the 
common consequence of ignorance, 
assuming to itself the office which 
only experience can fil}. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Nauticus. 
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Full inany a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean veal 
Full many a fiow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray, 


Somg Account of Jean Apam, the 
presumed Authoress of the popular 
Balled “* There's nae Luck about 
the House.” From ‘* Cromek's Se- 
lect Scottish Songs.” 

N our Magiziue for April, 1810, 

the reader will find some corres- 
pondence upon this subject; and we 
thought it desirable to give now the 
cause and result of the inquiry which 
was then instituted : 

‘¢ This song, the production of Jean 
Adam, who taught a day school at 
Cawford’s-dyke, in the neighbour- 
hood ot Greenock, has been deemed 
net unworthy the pen of the transla 
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tor of the Lusiad. A copy of it, in 
his own hand-writing, was found 
among his M.S. after his decease, 
and appeared in the last edition of his 
works, among some original pieces 
never before published. As it has 
been an uniform principle in mak- 
ing the present collection to esta- 
blish the authenticity of each parti- 
cular poem, the editor of Mr.Mickle’s 
works was consulted respecting the 
rounds of his claim to the song 
in question. In his answer he states, 
that never having had any conversa- 
tion with Mr. Mickle on this ballad, 
he applied to his relict, who perfectly 
remembers receiving a copy of it from 
Mr. Mickle, but is not positive that 
he affirmed it to be his production, 
though on being questioned, she 
thinks he did not absolutely deny it. 
He adds, that her powers of recollec- 
tion having been impaired by a para- 
lysis, she cannot speak decidedly of 
a conversation which took place so 
many years ago. In Mr. Mickle’s 
copy two fine stanzas are omitted, 
which, on the authority of the Rev. 
Patrick Davidson, of Rayne, in the 
county of Aberdeen, are ascribed to 
Dr. Beattie, who affirms that they 
were inserted by the Doctor soon 
after the first appearance of the piece.* 


In opposition to these claims, there 
is living evidence in support of that of 





« * The following are the lines attri- 


buted to Dr. Beattie: 


** The cauld blasts of the winter wind, 
That thrill’d thro’ my heart, 

They’re a’ blawn by; I hae him safe, 
Till death we’ll never part ; 

But what puts parting in my head? 

It may be far awa; 

The present moment is our ain, 

The neist we never saw!” 


Without controverting the Dactor’s 
claim to these eight disputed lines, the 
editor cannot help remarking, that 
the two best, 


“ The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw !”’ 


are not only quoted by Burns, but 
that the sentiment itself belongs ori- 
ginally to Horace, and is given nearly 
in the same words as in this ballad, in 


Universat Mae. Vor. XVI. 
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Jean Adam. Mrs. Fullarton; who 
was a pupil of her's, frequently heard 
her repeat it, and affirm it to be her 
composition, and no one at that time 
disputed her assertion. In addition 
to this, we may adduce the followin 
extract of a letter from Mrs. Crawfor 
(Mrs. Fullarton’s daughter) in reply 
to an inquiry from Mrs. Fletcher, of 
Edinburgh, at the request of the 
editor : 


* Ratho House, Jan. 24, 1810. 


«© You may assure Mr. Cromek, 
that the ballad, ‘‘ There’s nae luck 
about the house,’ was written by Jean 
Adam, on a couple in Crawford’s- 
dyke, the small town where her fa- 
ther lived. I do not recollect that I 
ever heard her repeat it; but since I 
can remember any thing, 1 have al- 
ways heard it spoken of as being her 
composition, by those that she de- 
pended much upon. My aunt, Mrs. 
Crawford, of Cartsburn, often sung 
it as a song of Jean Adam's.” 

The priority of her claim is there- 
fore evident, for the song was pub- 
lished before Mr. Mickle was known 
as an author, and she repeatedly de- 
clared it to be her’s at a time when 
he was living to disprove her title to it. 
Besides, the song bears abundant 
marks of being the production of a 
female, both in its subject and its 
style. And we may also observe, 
that the poems of Mr. Mickle being 
all of a classical and refined stamp, it 
is highly improbable that he should 
descend, in this single instance, into 
the familiarity of the Scotish dialect, 
and the rustic expression of domestic 
feelings. Thecircumstance of a copy 
being found in his own hand-writing, 
is not of itself sufficient to prove him 
the author. His admiration of this 
happy effusion of untutored genius 
might induce him to copy and to pre- 





Ramsay’s celebrated imitation of his 
Ode IX. lib. 1. 
“< Let neist day come as it thinks fit, 
The present minute's only our’s ; 
On pleasure let’s employ our wit, 

And laugh at furtune’s fickle powers.” 
A sentiment which Horace variously 
and frequently expresses, and which, 
in fact, forms the basis of his Epicu+ 
~ philosovhy. 
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serve it ;* but ifhe had himself possess- 
ed a talent for this style of poetry, he 
would unquestionably have exercised 
it more frequently, and have left other 
specimens of it. 

The inquiry which this disputed 
song occasioned, has furnished the 
editor with some notices of the life of 
Jean'Adam, which are characteristic 
and interesting. She was born of 
humble parents, and was brought up 
in a state of penury and wretchedness. 
Her education was therefore scanty, 
but it may be presumed that her na- 
tural talents supplied the deficiency, 
as she supported herself by keeping a 
little school, and at times by assisting 
at needle-work in gentlemen's fami- 
lies. Her poetic genius was first 
awakened by the perusal of a large old 
folio of romances and rhymes, ard she 
shortly afterwards produced an ‘* Ad- 
dress to Grief,” which was much 
praised by her friends, and encou- 
raged her to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance with the Muses, greatly to the 
negtect of her humbler and more sub- 
stantial occupations. She gave up 
her school, and led a precarious and 
unsettled life for some time. Her 
Poems, which were scattered among 
her friends, in various parts of the 
country, were collected by a Mr. 
Drummond, of Greenock, and pub- 
lished for her, in one volume, by sub- 
scription, at Glasgow, in 1734. Their 
success highly flattered Jean's vanity, 
and she exported a large bale of them 
to Boston, which, however, remain- 
ed tinsold, and she was reduced to a 
state of bare poverty, subsisting chief- 
ly on the bounty of her friends. 

During the time she kept a school 
at Crawford’s-dyke, she exhibited 
some singular traits of enthusiasm. 
She told her pupils, that having lately 
read Clarissa Harlowe, she felt such a 
deep interest in it, and such senti- 
ments of reverence for its author, 
that she had determined to walk to 
London to pay her personal respects 
to Mr. Richandetn. This singular 
and romantic journey she actually 
performed in about six weeks, and 





* Among the MS. of Burns, now in 
the editor's possession, are copies of 
many poems besides his own, which 
he transcribed from a feeling of their 
excellence. 
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returned to teach her school at Craw. 
ford's-dyke. 

Ove day she told her pupils she 
would read to.them a play of Shaks- 
peare’s, She fixed upon Othello, 
which Mrs. Crawford remembers she 
read with uncommon pathos, and 
was so affected at the close of that 
powverful drama, that she (Jean Adam) 
actually fainted away, and remained 
for some time insensible. She treated 
her pupils with great tenderness, and 
was much beloved by all of them, 
and was esteemed by all who knew 
her as a woman of singular piety. 

Of the close of her unfortunate 
life few particulars are known. There 
is great reason to conclude that it was 
chequered by all the varieties of dis- 
appointment and distress, for the 
above anecdote clearly shews how 
prone she was to obey the impulses of 
that random enthusiasm which is 
ever at variance with the dictates of 
prudenée, and which is too often 
the bane of the votaries of genius. 

Some time after the year 1760, she 
came to the house of Mrs. Fullarton, 
formerly her pupil, in a state of beg- 
gary ; and though at first she rejected 
with pride some articles of dress that 
were offered her, yet she afterwards 
returned and accepted of them. 

The following communication to 
the editor by Mr. Francis Ross, clerk 
to the town’s hospital -a&Glasgow, is 
all which could be coffetted of her 
hapless and deplorable fate. 

xtract from the records of the pa- 
rish workhouse of Glasgow :— 


“Glasgow Town’s Hospital, 
April 2, 1765. 

** Admit Jean Adam, a poor wo- 
man, a stranger in distress :—for some 
time has been wandering about; she 
came from Greenock, recommended 
by Baillies Gray and Millar.” 

*© Glasgow Town's Hospital, 
April 9, 1765. 

«© Jean Adam, the stranger, admit- 
ed on Tuesday the 2d current, died on 
the following day, and buried at the 
house expence.” 

As the editor,, in claiming the bal- 
lad “‘ There’s nae luck about the 
house,” as the property of Jean Adam, 
had nothing in view but truth, he 
hastens to lay the following letter be- 
fore the readers of these volumes, 
written by the Rey. John Sim, A.B 
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editor of Mr. Mickle’s works, and his 
intimate friend, and received since the 
above account was printed. 


The contents of Mr. Sim’s letter, 
and the poetical sketch it encloses, 
warrant the editor in conceding the 
ballad to Mr. Mickle. 


** Pentonville, April 14, 1810. 


* Dear Sir, 

** Since I received Mr. Mud- 
ford's letter (a copy of which you will 
see in the Universal Magazine for this 
month, p. 265), I have been so very 
fortunate as to discover among Mr. 
Mickle’s MSS. what I have every 
reason te believe, from its inaccuracy, 
and other evident marks of haste, to 
be the very first sketch of the ballad, 
«€ There’s nae luck about the house,” 
a copy af which I have enclosed. Be- 
sides the marks of haste, which I have 
noticed in the margin, you will find 
Colin spelt once with two, and twice 
with a single J: the verb mun (must) 


‘spelt with a w and an 4, at the dis- 


tancé of only two lines : andthe word 
make spelt twice with, and thrice 
without, the letter e. One stanza 
contains twelve, two stanzas eight, 
and the others only four lines a-piece ; 
by which he seems undetermined 
whether the first four or the last four 


lines should form the chorus. Other 
jnaccuracies and blunders you will 
perceive on comparing the MS. with 


the printed copy in my edition of 
Mickle’s Poetry. 

** Since 1 wrote to Mr. Muiford, 
Mrs. Mickle has informed me, with- 
out being asked, that she now per- 
fectly recollects that Mr. Mickle gave 
her the ballad as his own composition, 
and explained to her the Scottish 
words and ‘eg and she repeated 
tome, with a very little assistance, 
the whole of the song, except the 
eight lines, which I have, and I think 
with justice, ascribed to Dr. Beattie. 
When I asked her why she hesitated 
at first? she said, that the question 
coming unexpectedly upon her, flur- 
ried her, and the flurry, together with 
the fear that she might be called upon 
to substantiate what she then said up- 
on oath, made her answer with diffi 
dence and hesitation. This struck 
me at that time to have been the 
case; and I believe such a behaviour 
{o be very natural to persons labours 
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ing under a disorder so depressive as a 
ice ; 

“* T shall only add, that Mickle had 
too high an opinion of his own poeti- 
cal powers, to have adopted the com- 
positions of but very few of -his con- 
temporaries ; and certainly too much 
honour and integrity, to give the least 
occasion to the publishing of the 
works of another as his own produc- 
tions. 

*¢ T remain, dear Sir, 
** Your most obedient and very 
humble servant, 


ss J. Si.” 
«© To Mr. Cromek.” 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


I WILL thank you to insert the 
following errata in my communi- 
cation of Pegasus in Servitude, in your 
next number : 

In the second note, line 43, for therefore 
in the, read therefore if in the. 

XII. line 13,—alcft should have been iéa- 
lics, as you will see the point is lost, as 
refering to C. Loft.* 

XIII. line 12, italics, for the same rea- 
son. 

XIV. line 20, for panting read pouting. 

R. H. 

The method in which aloft should be 

printed, is thus, 4, Loff, as it ridicules 

the use of the word All, and gives a dou- 
ble entendre, 
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bo pape was the favourite 
1 of nature; her limbs might 
have delighted the nicest symmeterist, 
and her countenance, though careful, 
was so expressive of intellectual supe- 
riority, it was impracticable to pe- 
ruse it and fancy its proprietor with- 
out sow]; her eyes round, cerulean, 
and humid, with fine feeling, spoke 
more fervently for the immortality of 
her sex than all the subtilities sophists 
have huddled together; the sweet- 
ness of her manners invited esteem, 
and the kindness of her heart enchain- 
ed it.’ She was all that a woman 
—_ be, gentle, silent, and unob- 
2 
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trusive ; whithersoever she went, she 
diffused hope, love, and admiration, 
gaiety and concord, candour and be- 
Tpockeace ; her beauty was the theme 
of epidemic enthusiasm and laud; 
every muse had chanted a feature. 
Trochaius, among the renowned bards 
of Abaldalda, had devoted thirteen 
sonnets to her nose; Bathosus had 
-taken equal liberties with her neck ; 
Sarotsoes withdrew the veil from the 
holiest of her charms: Memphistis 
had delineated her chin, and ‘Tedios- 
tos had painted her cheeks. Whe- 
ther the lacdy’s face derived much ho- 
nour from these encomiums may rea- 
sonably be doubted, as every poet 
had vented his spleen against his con- 
temporaries, by embellishing some 


particnlar feature at the expence of 


the rest. One, at enmity with her 
nose, described her mouth as a lovely 
vale, adumbrated by an ugly promon- 
tory; another’s candour allowed the 
melody of her voice, and the attrac- 
tiveness of her smiles, but wondered 
how any could admire a complexion 
so resembling a mackerel’s belly ; and 


a third compared her eyes to spots of 


azure in a clouded sky. There re- 
mained, however, one incontestible 
evidence of her loveliness, all the wo- 
men hated and traduced ler. 

The historian draws with less fire, 
but with more faithfulness, than the 
poet. To confess, what fear and soli- 
citude wished me to conceal, the 
cheeks of Marcella, as is usual with 
her countrywomen, were of a deli- 
cate yellow, and it was eagerness to 
escape or subdue the objections of 
prejudice and illiberality, that led me 
into the long dissertation upon taste, 
which you have, doubtless, been con- 
sidering as thrust in by the head and 
shoulders, without alliance to the 

ast or thefuture. If it be once esta- 

lished, that taste is controvertible, 
subserving no settled principles, but 
perpetually varying as circumstances 
vary, I contend that a countenance, 
tinctured as Ovid describes the wheels 
of Aurora's chariot, with saffron co- 
lour, may have become, without im- 
putation of absurdity, the reigning 
choice of a discerning and cultivated 
people. He who travels into remote 
climes, and estimates whatever he 
observes, by opinions and preposses- 
sions, imbibed at his fire-side, who 
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expects the same objects every where 
to breed the same feelings, and from 
similar causes looks for an uninter- 
rupted chain of similar consequences, 
is no wiser than the simpleton who, 
when she was informed that her 
smock had been blanched in the sun, 
exposed her bosom to the ardor of its 
beams. As two asses, one laden with 
salt, the other with wool ;—but I re- 
serve that story for subsequent appli- 
cation. 

By the time Ferdinand was able to 
reach Marcella, she had seated her- 
self upon a slope of turf, by the road 
side, and was repeating an address to 
love. The lines were chaste and 
touching, but there were sundry rea- 
sons why the King should not be 
moved; he thought tenderness un- 
manly, he considered it unbecoming 
in a female to recite verses in the 
open way, and finally, he contemned 
simplicity ; he appreciated ideas as 
mothers their children, and was fond- 
est of those whieh gave him most 
trouble to bring forth. Thoughts, 
he would say, like pebbles, are valu- 
able only when they are far-fetched; 
but his majesty withheld his approba- 
tion — on this account: that be- 
ing himself the author of an ode to 
love, which he had published on the 
finest paper, margined with byacinths, 
roses, and anemones, he was natu- 
rally enough disgusted to hear any one 
recite poetry which was not bis. 

The King of Salmatia’s Ode to Love 
ran thus : 


Cupid, whe on Venus’ lap, 
Sits reclin'’d, and sitting sips 
Milky mildness from ker pap, 
Hybla honey from her lips. 
With infantile hands subdue 
Grown up people five feet high, 
Purblind see your way more true, 
Than the most pellucid eye. 
Who with speed that makes one stare, 
Leave the lazy-pacing wind, 
And the cireumambient air, ‘ 
Panting, blowing milcs bebind. 
This way Cupid wing thy flight, 
Cupid wing thy flight this way ; 
Since you could not call last night, 
Blue-ey’d Cupid call te day. 


He who was master of such depth 
of thought, and involutions of expres- 
sion, was not likely to derive much 
satisfaction from that which was write 
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ten only to describe what was felt, yet 
the artlessness of the lady’s complaint, 
and the gentle redolence of her voice, 
might have wrung the nerves of any 
one not callous to sympathy, or cor- 
rupted by a passion for meretricious 
decorations. 


When sad, and the mirth of success, 
When gay, and distress piere’d mine ear, 
Did I wish the fond merriment less, 
Or want for the mournfui a tear. 
When adversity press’d on its load, 
I felt, but none heard me repine ; 
And have you the heart to corrode, 
A bosum so gentle as mine. 


Hew the King, among a people na- 
turally disposed to versification, ac- 
quired so feminine a judgment in poe- 
tical composition, I know not,’ but 
certain it is, he preferred his own 
verses before those of all authors 
whomsoever, yet I never met with 
others so exquisitely bad. The Sal- 
matians, candidly estimated, are far 
from inferior or invaluable poets ; 
they view things with minute and 
particular inspection, and dware, that 
what is extended is most frequently 
general, and that which is general, in- 
definite; they suffer no wide or 
enlarged descriptions to encumber 
their works. Phus, in setting forth 
the nature and attributes of man, they 
do not describe his power over ani- 
mals far beyond himself in corporeal 
force, and hence observe the almigh- 
ty efficacy of reason ; but they inform 
you, with circumstantial exactitude, 
that when men sneeze they usually 
sneeze twice, for, that as the Deity 
creates nothing vainly, had he intend- 
ed them only to sneeze once at one 
time, his systematic economy would 
have spared a nostril. They possess 
that inestimable thirst for truth which 
never pardons a false idea, because it 
Nappens to bea sublime one. Ho- 
mer and Aristotle have pictured man- 
kind as looking with godlike dignity 
to the heavens ; Schreudos, Ca 
cos, and Minimus, however,. have 
discovered, that men do not naturally 
look perpendicularly, bat horizon- 
tally, and that ducks, geese, and peli- 
cans, are more advantageously formed 
to inspect the sky than we. Any one, 


say they, who compares the head of a 
goose with the head of a man, will be 
as satisfied of this as that a vale isa 
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valley, or any other identical proposi- 
tion. Does a Salmatian delineate a 
tulip? He disdains to enter into a 
worrying analysis of the nature of co- 
lours, or whence it arises, that some 
affect the eye voluptuously, and 
others not; but he tells you that 
tulips are bulbous-rootéd, and onions 
are bulbous-rooted, and kindly fore- 
warns you ‘against devouring tulips 
for onions, or smelling to onions in 
mistake fortulips. ‘Their philologers 
are wonderfully argute, clothe their 
thoughts in most apposite expression, 
and enjoy an exhaustless mine of wit, 
irony, and humour. Cripthos writes a 
poem in commendation and comme- 
moration of a lady who plays at battle- 
dore and shuttlecock on theleft side of 
the meadow, while thesun sbineson the 
right; whereupon Hypercriticus in- 
serts the following criticism in the 
Monthly Scourge: ‘* It is required by 
the Stagirite, that all works have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end; 
this poem then is unpardonably de- 
fective, .for there is no end to it. 
N.B. It consists of two thousand 
stanzas.”—The Salmatians are never 
too proud to point out where their 
wit lies, rightly observing, that perspi- 
cuity is no fault, and that nothing can 
be made too clear——but enough of 
them. 

Ferdinand was far from eloquent by 
nature, but his new passion had in- 
spired him with unusual elevation of 
sentiment ; and as good thoughts are 
found invariably to produce good lan- 
guage, he found no hardship in form- 
ing an address irresistibly seductive. 
True love, however, is oa timid 
and respectful. He opened his lips, 

ut nota trope, not a figure, nota 
word, metaphorical or literal, issued 
thence; fear shackled his utterance, 
and he knelt before the stranger more 
like a ‘supplicant for life than for 
love. The winning oration he had 
composed mocked all the efforts of 
his recollection; and when at length 
he mastered expression, it did not 
help him to the saucy facility of 
salutatron he expected, or to the 
golden compliments he had assem- 
bled, but merely enabled him to en- 
quire, with abruptness, ‘* What the 
lady thought of the Pope's having lost 
his great toes.” Many would have 
taken offence-at so familiar an inter- 
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sogation, but the lady was no way 
captious; she had learned to esti- 
mate actions by the motives which 

odueed them; and sensible that the 
<ing could have no reason to insult 
her urbanely, trusted that he had no 
intention. ‘‘ The Pope, Madam, has 
Jost his great toes.” So much the 
better, answered the lady, for his lit- 
tle ones, if they be fond of flattery. 
So much the worse, replied the King ; 
it is conjectured that the reverential 
Kisses of Monsieur Le Marquis De 
N°**, infected the others. This only 
proves, added the lady, what has 
ofien been remarked, that there is 
generally satire in a French compli- 
spent. It proves more, said the King, 
it proves it to be wiser to salute a 
Frenchman with your toe, than with 
your Jip; for if his holiness had got- 
ten a contaminated mouth he would 
have imparted it to the Frenchman’s 
wife, she, not to her spouse, but to his 
friend Count Chateau, and he again, 
perhaps, to half the beauties of Paris. 

It was customary with the King, 
when he fancied he had pronounced 
any thing eminently wise or witty, to 
turn round to the Count for his ap- 
probation ; for though he was willing 
enough to take the advice of Eras- 
mus, and praise Aimself when none 
besides would praise him, he prefer- 
red the applause of others, when he 
could obtain it, knowing, perhaps, 
that he could command his own 
at any time. However this might 
be, he was violently disappointed, 
when, upon making his usual circuit, 
he discovered that his companion was 
not near him. D—n it, exclaimed 
the King;—I am no advocate for 
swearing, nor is it a habit I give in 
to myself, but when it is considered 
how dull are the brightest corrusca- 
tions of wit, how impotent the 
Shrewdest emanations of wisdom 
without communication, I do not 
well see how his majesty could bave 
been expected to say less. There are 
certain lcomuiale of the mind which, 
of necessity, must have vent; and if 
a man rids himself of them, with- 
out injury to any one, methinks it is 
as much as can be required of him, 
D—n it, exclaimed the King. 

As his majesty frequently prolonged 
his ride, the first two bours of his ab- 
sence from the palace, created neither 
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suspicion or surprise, but when the 
pages announced the dinner to be on 
the table, and the queen saw the 
edibles, that is, the beans and bacon 
grow cold before her eyes, nothing 
could quench her anger ; she tore her 
beautiful tresses, wrung her hands, 
stamped her feet, declared herself an 
abandoned woman, and the King an 
abandoned man. ‘The attendants be- 
gan to believe her inconsolable; and 
so indeed she would have been, but 
chancing to bend her eye on the Duke 
of Pomponellas, a very handsome 
young gentleman, she proceeded to 
murmur something about trusting to 
Providence, of the wickedness of 
human despair, and the inexhanstj- 
bleness of divine mercy. 

A convocation of the senate was 
immediately held, to consider what 
measures it were wisdom to adopt. 
The temporal lords counselled the 
distribution of hand bills throughout 
the country ; but it was objected that 
nothing could be more deregatory or 
unseemly than to advertise for a king : 
it was treating him lke a ccmmon 
vagabond ; and what is he better, said 
the queen, who leaves a beautiful 
woman like me, without the smallest 
intimation of his wicked design. The 
lords spiritual were of opinion, that 
it would be better to borrow the Pope 
for a few weeks; and this meeting 
the sentiments of the assembly, an 
ambassador departed on the instant 
for Rome. Upon his arrival he dis- 
patched an agent to acquaint his holi- 
ness with the nature of his commis- 
sion, and humbly to beseech an audi- 
ence. Unfortunately for the affairs of 
Salmatia, it happened that the Pope 
had been elected but a week before, 
and at the very instant of the messen- 
ger’s entrance, was sitting, wrapped 
in profound gravity, upon the sedes 
stercona, his cand | testiculi dangling 
through the cavity of the chair, into 
the plump soft hand of the junior dea- 
con; ina posture, thus delectable, to 
be disturbed by the untimely irruption 
of a lousy emissary’s emissary, was 
sutficient to provoke the milkiest na- 
ture into fermentation; no wonder 
then that the messenger, as he inclin- 
el to kiss the toe of his ‘holiness, re- 
ceived a most ungracious kick upon 
the side of his head, attended by an 
injunction to be gone. 
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You have been treated with igno- 
miny, said the ambassador, as he 
related, on his return, his tale to the 
convocation ; you and your message 
have been spurned at, have been spit 
upon before the whole court of Rome. 
The Pope has dared to strike your 
representative's representative, and in 
striking your representatives’s repre-, 
sentative, he has struck yourselves. 
Never was a people more adhesive, 
more tenacious to the point of honour, 
than the Salmatians. You might take 
whatever liberties you pleased with 
their wives,but none with themselves. 
Their eyes kindled with fury as the 
ambassador recounted the indignity 
he had sustained. ‘Though one might 
not have expected, in a case so palpa- 
ble, to find a chink for doubt to creep 
in at it, it was fortunate fer the pacifi- 
cally disposed, that the senate was 
not of unanimous opinion, that the 
kingdom had been insulted, since 
the effervescence of their anger con- 
siderably evaporated and decayed in 
the violence of discussion, Not 
that this division of sentiments indi- 
cated the slightest disposition to aban- 
den the cause of the ambassador. No, 
all were decidedly of opinion, that 
whatever of insult was offered to him 
as an ambassador—mark this—-as an 
ambassador, was offered tothem ; but 
the question was, whether he really 
and virtually had been insulted in 
that capacity. If, said they, the Pope 
has not violated the point of honour, 
with regard to us as a nation, the 
blows he has received on his own 
gross material body, are quite dehors 
the case. A kick, as a mere applica- 
tion of one part of the animal econo- 
my to another, may have wounded 
the corporation of the ambassador, as 
constituted of flesh and blood, but 
our own body, as partaking of the 
nature of spirit and immateriality, 
can be affected by that only which 
affects the mind and its perceptions. 

It seems to me, said Laconicus, 
that Mr. Ambassador, heated and 
hoodwinked with vexation, has un- 
skilfully mingled, in his reasoning on 
this head, private and individual 
ill with public‘and national ; 
and that we have sent a fool upon our 
errand. He may be a fool, said So- 
lemous, but he is certainly allowed to 
have been an admirable’ revresenta- 
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tive of the kingdom. Let us consi- 
der, said Confucius, wiping the sweat 
from his brow, for none is delivered 
of a speech with acuter throes than 
Confucius; let us deliberately exa- 
mine the point of honour in its seve- 
ral articles, in its several branches or 
ramifications ; let us discover which, 
if any, of them, has been infringed, 
broken into, or deflowered. In the 
first place, if a judge send for a man, 
and he refuse to come, this is a con- 
tempt that exclaims for satisfaction ; 
but in our case, a judge did not send 
for aman, a man wassent for a judge ; 
so that—Go on, cried the audience, 
go on, reverberated the walls. Se- 
condly, if a man have the lie given 
him, he must fight, or be branded 
with the name of coward ; we, howe 
ever, have not had the lie given us, 
and consequently,——Will you pro- 
ceed, said Turissus, starting forward 
in great heat. Thirdly, if a man re- 
proach his fellow with having left his 
buckler behind him, it shall be 
esteemed an offence irreparable, save 
by his blood. Happily bucklers are 
no how concerned in this affair; our . 
ambassador was never reproached 
with leaving any thing behind him— 
but his nose, whispered Quirkami- 
cus. Fourthly, and finally, if a man 
receive a box on the fear; my coun- 
trymen, you start from your chairs ; 
I expected as much, but let us pro- 
ceed with circumspection, let us be 
guided by the spirit of the law, not 
the letter. To render a box of the 
ear contemptuous, it is essential to 
consider who gave it, and with what 
instrument it was given; for Lewis 
the Fat himself, who, if I remember 
rightly, instituted this last article, 
would never have dreamed of re- 
venge, had he been struck on the ear 
by the fair hand of a fair lady. With 
respect to the instrument of vapula- 
tion, certainly the toe is sufficiently 
degrading ; but. when we look into 
the origin of this ordinance, and dis- 
cover how it is that a bax on the ear 
isat all ignominious, we shall find that 
it depends absolutely upon its having 
been given by a particular instrument. 
In days of yore our nobles, as you 
know, entered in the field, either for 
individual or national combat, encased 
in armour, and none but vassals and 
boors fighting unsteeled, and with 
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those arms which nature had given 
them, it was impracticable to strike 
any but these upon the face ; hence, a 
blow given to a gentleman on that 
part, with the enervated hand or fist, 
derived its dishonour; it was, using 
him like a slave. If, then, it cannot 
be established, that the Pope’s foot 
was doubled, for I am decidedly of 
opinion that convoluted toes consti- 
tute a fist, according to the signifi- 
cancy of the institute, equally with 
convoluted fingers, nothing can be 
more apparent than that our dignity 
has suftered no violation in this affair. 
The uncourteous reception of our 
message is assuredly a proot of Catho- 
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lic disestimation, but who would go 
about to enforce esteem ? 

Thus spake Confucius——The 
senate listened with admiration. 
When inferences jump in amity with 
inclination, who will labour to refute 
them? They sent for the plaintive 
ambassador, and assured him, that 
whatever he might feel as an indivi« 
dual, as a politician he had suffered 
no degradation. If, said they, his ho- 
liness had but dared to insult you as 
a messenger from us, rest persuaded 
we should have sent him to hell upon 
the instant. 

Momus. 
[ To be continued. ] 





CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Remains of JoserH Backer; 
consisting of Poems, Dramatic 
Sxetcues, [ue Times, an Ode, 
anda Memoik of his Lire. By 
Mr. Pratr. in2 volumes. 1811, 


“HE patronage of indigent and 
uneducated genius is one of 
those things of which the reward is 
to be sought in our own bosoms, 
rather than in the applauses of the 
world. Of motives which none can 
exactly appreciate but he who feels 
them, many will be the calumniators ; 
and they who may believe in the 
purity of the intention, will gratify 
themselves by finding or making 
reasons why the patronage was mis- 
placed. 


Yet, it would be lamentable if the 
apprehension of such misinterpreta- 
tion deterred us from the exercise of 
this benevolence and justice, as often 
as occasions for their exercise pre- 
sented themselves to us. He who 
waits to do good till he can do it 
without reproach, will live to very 
little purpose, for one half the world 
would want wherewith to fill up the 
vacuities of time, if they did not traduce 
the good, and exaggerate the bad, 
actions of the other half. And who 
would languish in indolence when 
such honourable activity is attainable ? 

It is not easy indeed to separate the 

atron from the patronised, and Mr. 
Pratt may expect that those who think 
less highly of Blacket thaa himself, 


(and such must be found among pe- 
riodical critics) will affect to wonder 
how he could patronise a bard so 
little deserving of it. But, whatever 
difference of opinion may exist with 
regard to the merits of Blacket, there 
can be found none as to the warm 
and active benevolence with which 
Mr. Pratt exerted himself in Ais be- 
half, and has continued to exert him- 
self in behalf of his orphan child and 
aged mother, for whose immediate 
benefit these volumes are now pub- 
lished. This motive for presentin 
them to the world woll sanctify 
greater defects than will ever be 
found in them. 

Blacket presented himself before 
this generous friend sick, ill-clothed, 
and poor, and humbly soliciting per- 
misston to submit to his inspection 
some manuscript poems. ‘The re- 
quest was granted: the poems were 
read: the evidences of the author's 
genius were powerful and unques- 
tionable. Commiseration for -his 
helpless condition, no less than a just 
admiration of his talents, stimulated 
Mr. Pratt to advocate his cause. He 
held out to him .cheering expecta- 
tions, commended his compositions, 
soothed his mind, and made him the 
sharer of his purse and table. This 
kind and unexpected treatment ope- 
rated favourably upon his health; 
and, meanwhile, Mr. Pratt exerted 
himself so strenuously for his welfare, 
that between the period of his first 
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introduction to him, in January 1809, 
and ‘his death which happened in 
September 18)0,* he raised for him, 
by private subscription only, above five 
hundred pounds ; an instance of per- 
severing benevoleuce which deserves 
to be recorded, and for which the 
object of it was deeply grateful to the 
last moment of his existence. 


The following paragraphs, from the 
editor’s preface, will more fully ex- 
to this interesting part of Blacket’s 

istory :-— 


‘© *Specimens’ of Mr. Blacket's 
poetical abilities were put forth ina 
private edition for limited circulation, 
in the early part of the year 1810, 
and each copy was accompanied with 
a printed address, explanatory of the 
Editor's views. Those were, in the 
first place, to enable the author to 


defray the charges of paper, printing, - 


&c. to pay off arrears for the mainte- 
nance of his infant child, and to 
smoothe the pillow of his aged mo- 
ther. In the second instance, the 
Editor's hope was to extricate Mr. 
Blacket, himself, from  einbarrass- 
ments occasioned by the very long 
sickness, death, and burial of his 
wife. These burdens and misfortunes 
had, for a considerable time, pressed 
hard upon him, and had shaken his 
constitution; which, in the opinion 
of some medical gentlemen, as will 
be seen in the ‘ Introductory Obser- 
vations,’ demanded relaxation from 
all the sedentary employment in which 
he had been long occupied, and a 
temporary respite from mental ex- 
ertion. 

“‘ The paper of explanation further 
purported, that the unpublished edi- 
tion furnished abundant proof of what 
the Editor was most earnest to esta- 
blish, namely, that the author was a 
youth highly gifted by nature ; that 
he had made the best use of every 
opportunity to improve the gift; and 
that, to remove the difficulties which 
stood betwixt his genius and the re- 
storation of his health, till a fair trial 
of his talents, particularly his dra- 
matic ones, could be obtained, was an 
act of well-founded generosity and 
patronage. 





* See Universal Magazine for that 
Month, page 208. 
Umiversat Mag, Vor. XVI. 
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** The Editor expresssed, at the 
same time, in those preliminary 
papers, his belief that in the present 
state of the stage, a dramatic moralist 
would prove a public good; and from 
the energies of youth, talents, and 
application, in sucha dramatist as Mr. 
Blacket promised to be, much real 
service might be rendered to the com- 
munity. It was with particular plea- 
sure the Editor found his opinion of 
Mr. Blacket’s genius sanctioned bv so 
admirable a writer as Mr. Cumber- 
land.* 

“‘In a letter, dated July 6th, 1809, 
the distinguished author here alluded 
to expressed himself as follows :-— 


** DEAR SIR, 


** «1 think you are fully warranted 
to augur well of Joseph Blacket's 
genius; and from his ‘ Specimens,’ I 
conjecture that it points towards 
Dramatic Composition. You can put 
him in the way to cultivate it, and if 
you find him faithful to nature, attached 
to none but the dest examples, and 
profiting by instructions and correc- 
tion, you will approve yourself a bene- 
factor, not to Aim only, but to the age 
you live in. 

«That such may be the issue of 
your adoption of this child of nature, 
is the cordial wish of 

** © Dear Sir, &c. ° 
** «R. CUMBERLAND.” 

“‘ The Editor was the more gratified 
by this authority, on a well-founded 
maxim of one of the best poets and 
critics of his country, 


« © Let those judge others who themselves 
excel.’ 


“ Upon these strong grounds, the 
Editor ventured to make his private 
appeal to some known lovers of lite- 
rary genius and moral worth, in favor 
of Joseph Blacket, previously to his 
entrance into more public life. 

“The explanatory paper began to 
be circulated on or about the 10th of 
April, 1809, and in a subsequent no- 
tice, so early as the t5th of July fol- 
lowing, scarcely more tian three 
months, the Editor was happy enough 
to accomplish several of the interest- 





* The lovers of elegant moral lite- 
rature will join the Editor's regret 
on the subject of this gentleman's 
death. 
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ing objects speqified in his first 
address. 

“The contributions went on pro- 
gressively, with the same geticrous 
spirit, proving not less the stimulus, 
than the reward of unquestionable 
genius.” 


After this follows an authenticated 


statementof receiptsandexpenditures, | 


which may be satisfactory to the re- 
spective subscribers, but must cer- 
tainly be unnecessary to every one 
else: for who would qnestion Mr. 
Pratt's prudent application of the 
money he might receive ? 

The next topic of introductory dis- 
cussion relates to the early life of 
Blacket, from which we learn that, 
like Woodhouse and Bloomfield, be 
was by trade a shoemaker, being ap- 

renticed to his brother, who still 
follows that business in the me- 
tropolis. - His genius for poetical 
composition early manifested itself, 
and he employed all his leisure mo- 
ments in courting the muses, who 
admitted his addresses with courtesy, 
and smiled assent upon his prayers. 
He married; but soon lost his wife, 
(whom he tenderly and unaffectedly 
Joved,) in a consumption, the same 
fatal disease which terminated his 
own existence, and the seeds of 
which, it is thought, were sown in 
him while he assiduously and fondly 
tended the death-bed of her whose 
lite was to him dearer than his 
own. What his feelings must have 
been on this occasion may be faintly 
guessed when it is told that want, 
extremest want, persecuted him, and 
that he was forced to pawn the few 
things he had, that he might provide 
for the most urgent necessities of a 
dying wife. These, and other circum- 
stances, are told by Blacket himself 
in the following letter to Mr. Pratt, 
in which he gives a brief outline of 
his life :-~ 

“ *Lerresr II. 
* Feb. 8, 1809. 

*¢ ¢T was born, 1786, at an obscure 





* His literary taients and gentle 
manners increasing my interest for 
him, I solicited, and wa’ favoured: 
with the specific particulars of his bis- 
tory, contained in this letter.—Editor. 
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village, called Tunstill, in the north 
of Yorkshire, two miles from Cat- 
terick, and about five from Richmond, 
a respectable market-town. My father 
was a day-labourer, and had for many 
years been employed in the’service of 
Sir John Lawson, Bart. whose good- 
ness and humanity to the neighbour- 
ing poor’render him universally be- 
oved. I was the youngest, exceps 
one, of twelve children, eight of 
whom were living at the time thatI 
was first sent to school, which was 
early in youth, owing to the village 
school-mistress being very partial to 
me, and giving mea free education. 
With her I staid until the. age. of 
seven; when another school being 
opened by a man, whom my parents 
thought better able to instruct, I was 
placed by them under his tuition, and 
continued to write and learn arith- 
metic till the age of eleven; when my 
brother, a ladies’ shoemaker, in Lon- 
don, expressed a desire of taking me 
as an apprentice, on the most liberal 
terms; namely, to provide me with 
every thing for the space of seven 
years, an opportunity which my pa- 
rents lost not: so, leaving school and 
bidding adieu to the place of m 
nativity, playmates, &c. I set forward, 
in the waggon, for London, which 
lace I reached in ten days, was 
ound by indenture, and commenced 
my trade. My brother, to whom I 
must give due praise, lest I should 
forget the little learning I had ga- 
thered in the country, (which was 
very trivial, never being farther in 
arithmetic than reduction, and being 
capable of reading, as the villagers 
thought, tolerably well,) frequently 
kept me at home to write on a Sun- 
day, which, though painful to meat 
that time, was pndoubtedly of essen- 
tial service’ © He is a man who has 
read much, and has a good collection 
of books, chiefly on religious sub- 
jects: in perusing which | past my 
leisyre hours, and, before [ was fifteen, 
had read Josephus, Eusebius's Eccle- 
siastical History, Fox’s Martyrs, anda 
number of others, from which I never 
failed to gather some knowledge. At 
that time the drama was totally un- 
known to me, a play | had_ neither 
seen nor read;. in fact, I bad no de- 
sire, until a juvenile. friend, who 
was in the habit of frequentipg the 
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theatres, solicited my * company to 
see Kemble play Richard the third, at 
Drury Lane. [ went, and having 
seen, and soon after read, forgot the 
cruelties exercised in Queen Mary’s 
reign, and left thecelebrated Jewish 
historians and others to be cherished 
by more permanent admirers. Thus, 
sir, did the muse of Shakspeare, with 
a single glance, banish the ideas of 
Jerusalem’s wars, which memory had 
carefully collected, and awakened a 
desire in my breast to become ac- 
quainted with no other language than 
To do which, I fre- 
quently robbed my pillow of its due, 
and, in the summer-season, would 
read till the sun had far retired, then 
wait with anxious expectation for his 
earliest gleam, to discover to my en- 
raptured fancy the sublime beauties 
of that great master. And thus did I 
continue to cultivate, with the muse, 
afriendship, for so f must call it, most 
dear and congenial to my heart, with 
that divine poet, at all borrowed or 
stolen hours, until the expiration of 
my apprenticeship, when | became a 
lodger of ‘the brother I had served, 
but whose wife unfortunately died in 
a consumption about this period. Her 
sister, sometime after, I married, and 
lived happy for three years, during 
which time I assiduously courted the 
muse of tragedy, who continued to 
claim all the attention | could spare 
from my business, which I prosecuted 
with tolerable success, and made my 
family comfortable and happy; but, 
alas! Isoon experienced a sad reverse. 





* A little anecdote attaches to this 
circumstance. When his youthful 
friend called on him, he informs me, 
his brother refused him permission, 
in consequence of the wetness of the 
season, fearing he might catch cold. 
After supplicating in vain for along 
time, he hit upon the following ex- 
pedient, which had the desired effect. 
He addressed a few verses to him, 
now in my possession, which pleased 
his brother so higily, that he instantly 
gave him leave to go, together with a 
eouple of shillings to defray his ex- 
penses: this happened when. he was 
about twelve years of age, and, from 
this period, he dates his passion for 
the drama, and admiration of Shak- 
speare.—-Editor. 
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In 1807, after a long illness, I lost the 
wife I so much loved, who fell a victim 
to the saine complaint as her sister. 
At that wretched period, to add to 
my misfortunes, her sister, who had 
previously been sent for from the 
country to attend her, was confined 
to her bed by a raging fever, which 
deprived her for a considerable time 
of reason, and_nearly of life. Judge 
of my situation, sir; a dear wife 
stretched on the bed of death; a sister 
senseless, whose dissolution in that 
state I expected every hour; an infant 
piteously looking round for its mo- 
ther; creditors clamourous; friends 
cold or absent! I then found, like the 
melancholy Jaques, that, ‘ when the 
deer was stricken the herd would 
shun him.’ It will not appear strange 
to you, sir, when informed that I was 
under the necessity of disposing of 
every thing, which J actually did, and, 
with the sum, discharged a part of 
the debts I had unavoidably contract- 
ed. After the burial of my wife,* her 





* Mr. Blacket’s wife, for a con- 
siderable length of time, was servaut 
to Mr. Boscowen, out of whose family 
the young poet married her. She 
was good-nature and complacency 
personified; and, when any circum- 
stance called peculiarly for éxertion, 
she was all attention ‘and diligence; 
this made her an excellent nurse, 
The disorder of which she died, a con- 
sumption, had been much in her 
family, and it began with her soon 
after her marriage, and before the 
birth of her child. She tried her 
native air (as her husband did after- 
wards) jneffectually ; and a few months 
before her death; the Miss Boscowens 
took a lodging for her near their own 
residence at Little Chelsea, in hopes 
that ¢hat air might do her good. 
There, she could walk in the garden, 
and the most considerate care was 
taken she should be supplied with an 
littledelicacy the family tableafforded. 
As her health however continued to 
decline, she returned to town at her 
own desire, a short time before her 
decease. On her death-bed, she re- 
quested another old servant of Mr. 
B's family to take little Mary to nurse, 
which she did with great goodness, 
though encumbered with a young 
family of her own. 


Fe 
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sister, thank heaven, recovered ; when, 
sending my little daughter to a kind 
friend .at Deptford, where she still 
remains, I quitted the roof of departed 
happiness with anguish; and, to alle- 
viate my sufferings, iti tedious solitude, 
began to commit to paper some of those 
thoughts which my kind friend, Mr. 
Marchant, introduced to your perusal, 
and which vou have had the goodness 
to examine.’ 

** Thus, sir, [ have given a brief 
sketch of my life, which, latterly, has 
been one continued scene of trouble; 
but ] hope, through the medium of 
your kind friendship, to be enabled 
to taste once more of happiness among 
my fellow-countrymen, and publicly 
display those ideas and sentiments 
which, in secret, I have cherished 
with unabating ardour. 

“<5. B.’ 


** * P_S. IT have omitted one thing, 
sir, in my memoir, of which you may 
probably wish to be informed, viz. 
the names of the several poets, to the 
perusal of whose works I had dedi- 
cated my leisure hours, and to whose 
exalted sentiments | owe the ex- 
pansion of my ideas: for your infor- 
mation on this point, I will here enu- 
merate them.—Shakspeare, Milton, 
Pope, Young. Otway, Rowe, Beattie, 
Thompson, &c. together with one 
volume of Virgil’s Aneid, with which 
I was much delighted, and read with 
particular attention: indeed, one or 
other of these authors was constantly 
in iy pocket or under my pillow. I 
might add the History of the Heathen 
Gods, and every book that I could 
either borrow or buy, which I thought 
likely to improve me on any ef my 
favourite subjects. 1 do not know, 
sir, whether you may not think it 
wandering from the objects of my 
scattered studies to observe, that I 
have visited most of the exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture; and from 
the subjects of the artist have col- 
lected many ideas, which, probably, 
otherwise I could never have at- 
tained.’ 


** Among his posthumous papers I 
find a letter to one of his confidential 
friends, which appears to have been 
written not more than two or three 
months preceding. my acquaintance 
with him. Some passages in it exhibit 
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the severest struggles of impulsive 
talent, and give another example of 
the sad fate of genius, when its pro- 
pensity overwhelms all other consi- 
deration; loving the very wretchedness 
it produces, rather. than attempting to 
gain health and comfort by any means 
less arduous, though alas ! abundantly 
more easy. Not that the subject of 
this memoir was inattentive to his 
manual occupation, in which he was 
assiduous, and as his brother, John 
Blacket, assures me, one of tlie: most 
excellent in the trade; from which, 
that he might not steal the business 
hours, he robbed those, which, more 
particularly ina constitution like his, 
should have been devoted to regular 
and unbroken repose. 

** In the afflicting letter above men- 
tioned, he states, that night after 
night, for weeks together, he pursued 
his darling studies with the most re- 
solute determination, seldom taking 
or feeling to want, but at hasty 
snatches, either food or sleep. Till 
pursuing this double labour of mind 
and body by day and night, the pains 
and penalties incident to such excess 
seized upon bis frame and spirits, and 
he was nearly becoming a sacrifice to 
a perseverance, which neither want, 
nor personal suffering could abate, 
His anxiety to produce something, 
that should be thought worthy of the 
public, in the form of a drama, ap- 
pears to have surpassed all his other 
cares. His eagerness on this occasion 
was pushed to such extremity, that 
something of the dramatic kind per- 
vades the wiole mass of his papers. I 
have traced it on bills, receipts, backs 
of letters, shoe-patterns, slips of paper- 
hangings, grocery-wrappers,magazine- 
covers, battalion-orders for the volun- 
teer corps of St. Pancras in which he 
served, and on various other scraps, 
on which his ink could scarcely be 
made to retain the impression of his 
thoughts: yet most of them crowded 
on both sides, and much interlined. 
On one of these fugitive papers he 
had even numbered the lines of each 
scene of some of bis dramas.” 

From this period he is to be con- 
sidered a% the avowed protégé of Mr. 
Pratt, who kindly undertook to direct 
his studies, foster his talents, and 
rescue him from want. This latter 
object he was enabled to accomplish, 
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as the reader has already seen, by the 
enerous co-operation of his numerous 
friends, among whom it is but justice 
to mention Sir Richard Phillips, who 
rmitted to him the entire use of his 
gountry-house, as a means of restoring 
his health, and befriended him in 
other respects tending to his intellec- 
tual improvement. hen a man is 
suffering, on all sides, the conse- 
quences of his follies and his vices, it 
is no more than justice and humanity 
to record any action which may serve 
to counterbalance the weight of ob- 
loquy that oppresses him, and mark 
one bright spot in the mantle of 
ignominy that is hiding him from the 

world. 

(To be continued.] 





Reticious Lrserty, the OFFSPRING 
of CuristTianiry. A Sermon 
preached at Worship-Street, Tues- 
day June 4, 1811, before the An- 
nual Assembly of the General Bap- 
tists; to which are subjoined the 
Schedules of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill. 
Together with the Resolutions of 
the General Body of Dissenting 
Ministers, in and alout the cittes 
of Lendon and Westminster, and of 
the Deputies for P sterene | the 
Civil Rights of the Protestant Dis- 
senters. By Joun Evans, M.A. 


bby IS judicious and well-timed dis- 
A course is founded upon the parable 
of the tares and the wheat, in Matthew 
XIII, from 24 to 30, and correspond- 
ing places in the Evangelists. As in 
the principal of this author’s produc- 
tions, so the preacher of peace on 
earth and good will torvards men, xp- 
pears ‘in this discourse likewise. 
“Good men,” says the preacher, in 
page 25, ** are not the’ sole produce 
of any one sect or denomination. It 
is true, we have our different views 
of divine truth, and it is roper we 
should bave them, and these views 
should be entertained with perfect 
ood will towards those that differ 
Tomus. One great proof of the just- 
ness of our views is, their tendency to 
generate a devout, benevolent, and 
charitable spirit. Happily, these 
Evangelicx] traits are not to be ex- 
clusively found amongst any one body 
of religious professors. Three o 
the most pious and benevolent di- 
vines that have ever adorned the re- 
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communions, 


of 


45 
ligion of Christ, were of very different 


I mean Archbishop 
Fenelon, of the church of Rome, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, of the church 
ngland, and Richard Baxter 
amongst the Protestant Dissenters.” 
Believing this universal toleration 
and mutual forbearance, to be the 
final end and be of Chris- 
tianity, instead of the visionary dreams 
of the Millenarians and many other 
sects, of converting all the rest of 
the world to their peculiar mode of 
faith and manner of thinking, we 
heartily recommend the spirit and tem- 
per of this sermon to the zealous and 
the bigot, of every denomination. R. 





An APPEAL, ADDRESSED fo the Pur- 
Lic, and dedicated to His Royal 
Highness the Prince REGEnt, in 
Behalf of the Famivies and Rera- 
TIvEs of the British Prisongrs of 
War on the Continent. By A. 
CLEOSTRATUS. 1811. 

f bp object of this appeal. is at 

once amiable and patriotic; and 
we truly hope that the benevolent 
wish of the writer may be abundantly 
gratified. Surely, while subscriptions 

aré raised for rotten patriots and im- 

prisoned libellers, while every knave 

who calumniates the government and 
gets himself into jail, can find some 
other knave to propose a successful 
subscription for him; and while our 
philesthropy and generosity impel us 
to succour the distressed of foreign 
nations, with a princely liberality that 
speaks proudly for us, surely that ap- 

1 will not be made in vain, which 
calls for aid to the helpless sufferings 
of British wives, mothers, and chil. 
dren who are mourning in silent 
wretchedness, while their husbands, 
sons, and fathers, are pining in foreign 
prisons, the victims of Gallic (or ra- 
ther Corsican) perfidy, or the ne- 
cessary ones of war. For us they 
fought: for us they bled: for us they 
are captives. Let us not then, for 
shame, suffer their families to perish 
with very want; let us not say to 
them, ‘* Ye are sons and daughters 
of the same clime, living under the 
same government, and partakers of the 
same national prosperity or adversity 
with ourselves: for us who are at 
home, safe from all the. horrers of 
war, your, husbands, sons, and bro- 
thers have fought and are prisoners : 
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you are, in consequence, reduced to 
all the evils of poverty: but thou 
we are spending thousands to assist 
a foreign nation oe like your- 
selves, for you we will do nothing.” 
Shall this our language? Shall 
this be our conduct ? Forbid it honor; 
forbid it mercy. 

The following passage from the 
present pamphlet enforces the sub- 
ect with considerable energy of lan- 
guage :— 


** To thee, Britannia! the sons and 
daughters of adversity look up for 
relief, and never in vain! Turn then 
thine eye, thou parent of all earthly 
comforts! on the unhappy objects 
prostrate at thy feet. Look on them, 
thou mother of compassion—they are 
thine own offspring; the once fair, 
but now dejected daughters of Britain. 
View them inured to penury; behold 
their bagard mien, their woe-worn 
countenances? See them kneeling at 
thy feet; they implore that aid thou 
givest bounteously to the stranger. 

“ Behold their hands, unused ¢o la- 
bour, blistered and sore; their deli- 
cate frames, reared in luxuries, and 
fostered on the couch of case, sink 
under the long long years of hardship 
they have had to encounter. Disease, 
hope, fear, anxielu, and suspense, ave 
depictured on every lineament. The 
languid eye, the pallid cheek, evince 
their sufferings, which neither toil, 
nor long vigils, given to indystry, 
have power to remove. They are 
sinking to an untimely grave under 
the pressure of accumulated distress ; 
and they, the once lovely and bloom- 
ing daughters of afHuence, who were 
courted, admired, and beloved when 
fortune smiled, are now pining in 
obscurity, miserable, wretched, and 
forlorn; unnoticed, unprotected, and 
unpitied; while their parents and 
protectors, life of their lives, and 
the prop of their fallen houses, are 
forcibly detained in captivity far from 
them: equally suffering, alas! yet 
more able to bear the weight of mis- 
fortune than their wives and daugh- 
ters, whose tender nature, and more 
fragile forms, cannot long resist the 
tide of adversity, unless some godlike 
hand be stretched forth to save them. 

“* Many thousand pounds have al- 
ready been subscribed for the dis- 
tressed Portuguese, exclusive of the 
contributions instituted by our fair 
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countrywomen, for the relief of the 
unhappy females of that bleeding 
country; and it has cost the nation 
upwards of four millions of money 
per annum already, to assist Portugal 
with supplies and troops.—Yet the 
wants of the suffering DaUGHTERY 
oF Britons are comparatively still 
unheeded! their burning tears fall 
unseen! their heart-rending sighs are 
disregarded! their sorrows unalle- 
viated! Modest shame dyes their 
hollow cheeks, when, as a last re- 
source, the widow, orphan, or deserted 
sufferer, is compelled to apply to pri- 
vate individuals for asubsistence; and 
how often, in so doing, is she spurned 
contemptuously from the doors of the 
rich, the poor, or the inconsiderate! 
how often must she experience thé 
insolence of menials and the rebuff of 
arrogance, and seek her hard couch 
to bathe it with her tears! 


“‘ Daughters of England, severe is 


their destiny. Their struggles com- 
menced with the renewal of the war 


-with France in 1808, and’ have in- 


creased daily and heavily: ever since 
that¢momentous period their conflicts 
have experienced no mitigation from 
the hand of a generous public—per- 
haps theirsufferings were never before 
presented to pity for consideration; 
and even now, wil] they command 
attention? While all their energies 
are excited by the woes of a foreign 
nation, will the children of adversity 
be neglected? Ah, no! It is unjust, 
ungenerous, to question it. Truth 
has but to point them out to benevo- 
lence, as proper objects, and she will 
plead angel-tongued in their behalf! 


** BriTANniA, to thee, to thy sons 
and daughters, then, thou parent of 
humanity, and of every virtue that 
does honour to the heart of man—to 
thee we appeal: turn thy soul-beam- 
ing eye and comfort-giving hand on 
the atHicted agonized supplicanté 
Behold them prostrate before thy 
throne, Jed to its footstool by the 
hand of mercy. She becomes herself 
their advocate, implores thy assist- 
awce; and, while ehe dwells in thy 
breast, thou canst not refuse her so- 
licitations. 

** Behold, unnumbered petitioners 
join io ber prayer! behold, they urge 
thee to become protector of those 
wiges end daughters, and suffering 
mothers and sisters of the prisoners of 
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war now on the continent, who were 
forced from their arms by an unre- 
lenting tyrant, and, with unpre- 
cedented cruelty, against all right of 
nations, detained from their hapless 
families, to linger away the best days 


‘of their life far from their homes, and 


destitute of every comfort that ren- 
ders life desirable. 

“ Behold those wives and daughters, 
and their mothers and sisters, in the 
deepest distress: let not exhausted na- 
ture urge in vain—let them not perish 
from: absolute want during the com- 
pulsory absence of their natural pro- 
tectors, for whose support, while they 
remain abroad and in an enemy's 
country, they have given all they can 
give. ‘These protectors have fought 
aud bled for the public, and only 
their own private relations have cause 
to mourn over their victories. 


“ Britons! if the approbation of 
your own hearts be worthy considera- 
dion, it never more effectually can be 
yours, than by administering to the 
wants and necessities of your fellow- 
subjects, many of whom once enjoyed 
the luxuries of life equally with your- 
selves; many who, like you, once had 
the power, and experienced the hap- 
piness of affording relief to the ne- 
cessitous, but now, dire reverse in- 
deed! are dependant on public 
bounty. Consult your own hearts; 
they will an: wer, that self-approbation 
is the proudest aud the noblest feeling 
that governs and rewards the human 
breast. If then ye ever enjoyed the 
truly godlike pleasure of doing good, 
whether at home or abroad; are ye 
not. conscience-smitten ? do not the 
sufferings of the at all times most un- 
defended part of our species demand 
your attention? will ye not acknow- 
ledge, in the sincerity of your hearts, 
that the forlorn, though invocent, 
women of your blessed island, are en- 
titled to your first consideration? We 
commend, we admire, and we honour 
the motives; we do justice to the 
compassion evinced for the unhappy, 
persecuted people before alluded to; 
we would exert every energy in their 
cause; nevertheless does i: not appear 
somewhat inconsistent, if not unjust, 
that you who profess to feel such 
lively sympathy, and who so generally 
alleviate the sufferings of the Por- 
tuguese nation, (whose tribulations, 
to use their own words, “ are the 
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crucible in which the merits of men 
are purified; and .who have’ passed 
through this ordeal, and the result 
has been glorious!”)—is it not, we 
venture, but not reproachingly, to 
ask, inconsistent, so long to have neg- 
lected attending to the imperious 
cistresses of your own nation and the 
families of the British captives of 
war ?” 


This is a favourable specimen of 
the whole, which is written in an 
animated, though sometimes, perhaps, 
an inflated style. Jts object, how- 
ever, is unequivocally benevolent ; 
and we sincerely wish every success 
to the attempt, to direct some part 
of our national bounties towards so 
just and necessary an end. 





The Beauty and the Beast, or a 
Rough Outside with a GentleHeart; 
a Postical Version of an Ancient 
Tale, illustrated with a series of 
elegant engravings. 
E very willingly depart from 
our usual = to notice this 
elegant and moral publication. The 
story is well known: but the pre- 
seut is a pleasing poetical version 
of it, and accompanied with really 
pretty engravings. It is, we.under- 
stand, the first attempt of a young 
lady, assisted, a little, by an expe- 
rienced literary friend, and intended 
to form part of a series of similar 
works to be produced with equal ele- 
ance and taste. We are pleased to 
ehold this improved method of pre- 
paring children’s books, by which 
their minds will be secured from that 
literary depravity which the common 
class of such productions is so certain 
to product. It was hardly thought 
necessary to write common sense far 
children, till some Jate attempts ex- 
cited a suspicion that they were really 
rational beings., We shal] be happy 
to notice the progress of this intended 
series, and if they equal the present 
publication, we shall certainly con- 
sider Mr. or Mrs. Godwin, (which 
ever it may be) as deserving the un- 
doubted thanks of every reflecting 
individual, who duly considers at how 
early an age the seeds of morals, 
principles, and taste are implanted in 
our minds, and how important it is 
that they should be uncorrupted with 
baser matter. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 

On Ridgway Hill, near Weymouth, June 
4, 1811. By Thomas Clio Rickman. 
RUE, ’tis a Paradise on every hand, 

And Nature here, her richest scenes 
has given, 

Commingled every charm of sea, and land, 
And bade the glowing prespect breathe 

of heaven. 

All this I see with undelighted eye, 

I, thro’ whose breast the tide of rapture 
ran, 

Who felt esch varied beauty ’neath the 

sky, 
Exulting felt, and joy’d to be a man. 


Ah! now no more, has Nature charms 


for me, 

I cease to admire her, and with tears 
behold 

The landscape rich, the sun that thwart 
the sea, 


Now slanting beams, and tips the hills 
with gold. 
All that endear’d this Paradise to me, 
O! my angelic Eve, is flown with thee! 


IMPROMPTU LINES, 
Addressed to a lady who asked the writer’s 
opinion of the following couplet. By 
Mr. Mudjord. 
W OMAN like China should be kept with 
care, 
One flaw debases her to common ware. 
Repy. 
Ungen’rous thought which would the sex 
debase, 
To the mere merit of a pretty face: 
What though one flaw should stain the 
beauteous whole, 
May there not be the virtues of the soul! 
Virtues whose lustre might that flaw con- 
ceal, 
To every bosom that has pow’r to feel. 





Love Letters to my Wires. 
James WoopHoUusE. 
LETTER XIV. 
[ Continued from Vol. xv- page 488.] 
LET reason, and philosophy, profound, 
Pay strict attention to the things 
around. 
Things always dissipating sober sense, 
And giving every gracious heart offence. 


By 





Those fulsome spectacles, which tend to 
force 

All modesty and truth from virtue’s course; 

And, thro’ the soul their sweeten’d opiates 
pour, 

To lull reflections, and just fears devour. 

There soon its sensibilities benumb, 

By making conscience blind, and deaf, 
and dumb ; 

*Mid careless company, which fondly flies, 

To catch the scraps of momentary joys, 

From cellars, counters, desks, hotels, and 
stews, 

Who ne'er investigate their graceless views, 

Besides the brilliant class, that help the 
crowd, 

The frail-affected, prodigal, and proud. 

The greenroom’s gross and dissipated 
train, 

All idle, envious, profligate, and vain. 

As well as bauds, bedeck’d in garments 
gay, 

Actors and actresses, that prompt, or 
play ; 

Who nightly stand expos’d to shout, of 
shame, 

For shabby bribes of gold, or guilty fame; 

With orchestras where musick’s winning 
charms 

Dissolves the spirit and its pow’r disarms: 

A dreadful vortex! form’d of deathless 
souls! 

Where, spite of danger, sport unnumber'd 
shoals ; 

Or, as some theorists say, like comets run, 

And feed the stage, as they their central 
sun, 

Tempting temptation! till their mental 
strength, 

With body’s capabilities, at length 

Subdued, and batter’d down, no longer 
find 

Frail dramas chear the frame, or charm 
the mind. 

But while the strength of soul and limbs 
remains, 

What multitudes, there, mispend their 
utmost pains, 

Some seeking prey, some seeking to be 
sought, 

Some bent on buying, numbers to b 
bought. 

Undue indulgence by the bulk desir’d; 

Most to admire ; but more. to be admir’d. 

From duteous order all such rabbles roam, 

But none to carry useful knowledge 
home. 


[To be continued.) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Rovat INsTITUTION. 

N Dr. Davy’s fifth lecture on Elec- 

tricity, hg began by explaining 
the form and construction of the gal- 
yanic battery, and exhibited the ef- 
fects of a series of two thousand plates 
in full action, which is the most pow- 
erful machine of the kind that has yet 
been made. One lately constructed 
in France, by order of Bonaparte, is 
made with plates and pieces of moist- 
ened cloth, and is inferior in power to 
this, in which the plates are placed in 
troughs. Gold, silver, platina, and 
iron, were instantly fused by it. He 
exhibited the melting of platina in 
vacuo, which is the first time this ex- 
periment has been shewn. Intense 
light and heat were produced, accom- 
panied with very vivid sparks. These 
sparks, in the opinion of Dr. Davy, 
were occasioned by the disengage- 
ment of an elastic fluid, probably hy- 
drogen. Dr. Davy repeated what he 
had stated in a former lecture, that 
carbon, metals, and inflammable sub- 
stances, contained hydrogen, as a 
constituent part. He had disengaged 
hydrogen from carbon, and from some 
of the metals, it was therefore highly 
probable ‘that these were compound 
substances. 

In the action of the galvanic pile on 
platina in vacuo, the wires were placed 
more than an inch asunder, at which 
distance the discharge was made, and 
a continued current of light and heat 
flowed from the points of the opposite 
wires, By the action of the same pile 
with points immersed in water, a rapid 
decomposition of the water took place, 
and brilliant sparks were. exhibited 
under its surface. The same experi- 
ment was repeated in oil, spirit of wine, 
and other fluids; different coloured 
light was produced, and in all these 
cases the fluids were decomposed. 
Here Dr. Davy said he should try an 
experiment, which he was anxious to 
make on the effect of this powerful 
battery, on the oxymuriatic acid; he 
stated that it was probable it would be 
decomposed. The oxymuriate of ar- 
Senic was then placed in the Torricel- 
lian vacuum; after some little time 
gas was disengaged, which Dr. D. ob- 
served, probably came both from the 
metal and the acid, intimating the 
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compound nature of these substances. 
This experiment, he said, he should 
repeat with the intention of pursuing 
the inquiry. Dr. Davy shewed that 
the different effects of electrical at- 
traction and repulsion, and the charg- 
ing of the Leyden phiai might be pro- 
duced by the galvanic battery, the 
same as by the common electrical ma- 
chine. When iron was a ted upon by 
the pile in vacuo, as much light and 
heat were produced as when it was 
burned in oxygen gas; but in vacuo 
the iron undergoes uo Change, except 
that of melting. 

Dr. D. stated some of his opinions 
respecting the electricity of glass and 
other substances. When a glass tube 
was excited, the opposite ends had op- 
posite attracting and repelling electri- 
cal poles, and between these two ex- 
treme poles there may be observed a 
numerous series of attracting and re- 
pelling poles, alternating from one end 
of the tube to the other. When an 
insulated metallic conductoris placed 
near an excited glass cylinder, the 
end nearest the cylinder is negative, 
the remote end is positive, and the 
middle exhibits no sign of electricity, 
The conductor has only two poles, 
one attracting, the other repelling. 
In this respect, the electricity of mee 
tallic conductors, when insulated, dif- 
fers from that of glass, which has a 
numerous series of poles alternating 
with each other. 

Dr. D. offered a variety of conjec- 
tures respecting the action of mag- 
netism, electricity, and light; he ob< 
served, future discoveries would pro- 
bably prove that the particles of all 
bodies had some degree of polarity. 
He would, however, distinctly state, 
that he attached little importance to 
his opinions, when unsupported by 
experiments; still less did he claim 
any deference to them fromm others. 

The operations of natural electri- 
city, in the production of thunders 
stormas and water-spouts, were next 
adverted to. Earthquakes, he wb- 
served, might, in some instanees, be 
occasioned by the electrical effects of 
metallic bodies in the bowels of the 
earth, on the principle of the galvanic 
pile. It was proved that the shock of 
the torpedo and gymnotus electricus is 
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an electrical effect, arising from pecu- 
liar organs, which produce it in a 
manner similar to the galvanic dis- 
charge. 

After the discovery of animal elec- 
tricity, an attempt was made to ex- 
plain by it the powers of life; this had 
proved as vain as the former endea- 
vours to explain sensation and thought 
on chemical and mechanical princi- 
ples. The immortal spark was itself a 
governor, controuling the agencies of 
material elements—to seek for its 
cause amongst these elements, was 
seeking the living amongst the tombs. 

re a ee 
Royat Socrety. 

N the 18th of June, a curious ac- 

count was read of a fetus having 
been taken from the body of a woman, 
where it had remained fifty-two years. 
—The narrative was written by Dr. 
Chester, who examined the body after 
the death. The woman was a native 
of Gloucester, and had been taken in 
labour as usual, but owing to the un- 
skilfulness of the midwife, was not 
delivered. A surgeon was sent for, 
but when he arrived the pains of tra- 
vail had subsided; and in seven or 
eight days the woman's health reco- 
vered without delivery, and she lived 
to the age of 80, when she died of pa- 
ralysis. Dr.C. learning the history 
of the case, opened the body, and 
found an ossified globe, which con- 
tained the perfect child, the arms and 
legs of which were somewhat com- 
pressed by this osseous cyst, and in 
some places partial absorption had 
taken place. The feetus was livid, but 
not putrid, and no mortification or 
corruption appeared: the bony shell 
in which it was enveloped, was of con- 
siderable thickness and durability. 

Mr. Travers’s summary of experi- 
ments on wounds made in the cavity 
of the body, has been concluded; ay 
which it appears that ite part called 
a cavity is always so completely full, 
that no extravasation can take place, 
in consequence of a_ horizontal or 
longitudinal puncture of the intestines, 
as in one case the lips of the wound 
are closed by pressure and cohesion, 
and in the other by inflammation. 

A paper on the alcohol of wine, &c. 
by Mr. Brande, has been read, the ob- 

ject of which was to confirm or con- 
fute the opinion of M. Fabroni, that 
alcohol is a product of distillation, and 





not an essential part of the vegetable 
liquor. He begun by trying port wine 
with subcarbonate of pot-ash, which 
gave no indications of alcohol till a 
considerable quantity of spirits wag 
added, when the presence of alcohol 
was manifested. Mr. B. concluded, 
that if alcohol were really a product, 
its quantity must depend on the heat 
applied in distillation; and with this 
view, he. distilled wine for several 
days at 180 degrees, which yielded 
precisely the same quantity of alcohol 
as that distilled more rapidly at 200°, 
In conclusion, he gave a table of the 
quantity of alcohol contained in va- 
rious wines and malt liquors; the 
highest was that of Marcella wine, 
which contained 26 per cent. of alco~ 
hol; red Champagne, 20; Port, from 
20 to 24; Madeira, 19; claret, 15; 
cider and perry, 12; ale, 9; brown 
stout, 8; porter, 6. 

A long paper by Dr. Herschel, on 
Nebulz, has also been read, in which 
the doctor retracted some of his for- 
mer errors respecting nebulz, that 
they might be considered as clusters 
of stars, At present he concludes 
them to be peculiar condensed mat- 
ter; supposes that they may consti- 
tute, or become comets, presumes 
that they are much more numerous 
than we have hitherto been taught to 
believe, and refers generally to figures 
of nebule given in different publica- 
tions by himself and others. 





WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 

ROFESSOR Jamieson has read a 
paper concerning the geognosti¢e 
relations of the Iceland crystal. The 
secretary communicated an acccunt 
of the Colymbus Immer, or Ember 
Goose, by Dr.Edmonston, of Shetland. 
And Dr. Gordon read an interesting 
paper, consisting of observations aud 
experiments on the qualities of sensa- 
tions of sound; on the different modes 
in which the sonorous vibrations are 
communicated to the auditory nerve; 
on the ideas of the distance, and of the 
angular position of sounding bodies 
with respect to the ear, which are asso- 
ciated by experience with the different 
qualities of sounds; and on some of 
the more remarkable differences on 
the sense of heariag, both original and 
accidental, which are occasionally ob- 
served among individuals, and in pat- 

ticular on the musical ear. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY § PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. tc. 


R. Baser, of the British Mu- 

seum, has issued proposals for 
a fac simile edition of the Psalms, 
from the Septuagint version, as it 
stands in the Alexandrian MS. He 
has given a specimen of the type, 
which is, in part, that used by Woide, 
with some additions. 

A society is formed in London for 
printing and publishing the Theolo- 
gical Works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The object of this society is to impart 
to the world, in as cheap and concise 
a manner as such voluminous writings 
will admit, their very important con- 
tents, respecting the true worship of 
God, the internal sense of the Holy 
Scriptures, the state of man after 
death, and many other interesting 
particulars. The dissemination of 
genuine truth, and the consequent en- 
couragement of piety and virtue, 
being the sole end for which tlie soci- 
ety was instituted, a committee of 
gentlemen, impelled by the most dis- 
interested motives, have undertaken 
to conduct its affairs. By whose re- 
port, recently published, it appears, 
that the funds of the society are ina 
most flourishing state, the circulation 
of the works rapidly increasing, and 
the number of those who have re- 
ceived, and been benefited by the im- 
portant truths they contain, greate 
than at any former period. 

In the course of the ensuing month 
will be published, ** The Life and 
Adventures of Paul Plaintive, an Au- 
thor: including many of his composi- 
tions both in prose and verse. The 
whole will be prepared from original 
documents, by Martin Gribaldus, his 
nephew and executor.” 

Mr. Bracey Clarke has in the press 
the second part of his Dissertation on 
the Foot of the Horse; by which the 
means of remedying the evils that ac- 
crue from the shoe will be particularly 
pointed out. 

The Management of Infants, con- 
taining the general principles of their 
domestic treatment, with the history 
and method of cure of some of their 
most prevalent diseases, by J. Syers, 

q- surgeon, in one vol. octavo, is 
nearly ready far publication. 


An abidged edition of Neal’s His- 
tory of the Puritans, in two thick oc- 
tavo volumes, by theRev. Mr. Parsons, 
of Leeds, will shortly appear. 

The Banks of the Wye, a poem, by 
Mr. Robert Bloomfield, author of the 
Farmer's Boy, will speedily be pub- 
lished. 

Dr. W. B. Collyer having com- 
pleted his Lectures on Scripture Mi- 
racles, they will speedily be published 
in an octavo volume, to correspond in 
size, &c. with his two former volumes 
on Scripture Facts and Prophecies. 

Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, 
edited by Mr. Haslewood, with a con- 
nected biographical memoir of the 
author, will soon be ready for publi- 
cation. 

The Plays of James Shirley, now 
first coliected, with occasional notes, 
and a critical and biographical me- 
moir of the author, in six volumes, 
are in the press. 

Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop 
Cranmer, in two royal octavo volumes, 
and Bishop Sherlock's Discourses, in 
three volumes, are printing at the 
Clarendon press. 

The Peace of Amiens, a novel, in 
four volumes, by Miss E. Parker, is 
in the press. 

Shortly will be published, translated 
from the French, an Historical Essay 
on the Temporal Power of the Popes, 
on the Abuse of their Spiritual Minis- 
try, and on the Wars which they have 
declared against Sovereigns, particu- 
larly those who had a preponderance 
in Italy. 

Speedily will be published, an Im- 
proved Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
not omitting any chapter or verse 
therein contained. By John Cham- 
bers, of Worksop, Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. M‘Henry, of Friday-street, 
Cheapside, has prepared for the pr@ss, 
and means to publish by subscription, 
a new and improved Grammar of the 
Spanish Language, designed for every 
class of learners, and especially for 
such as are their own instructars. 





ArTs, Sciences, &c. 
Mallison's Seaman's Friend.—It is 
with the highest gratification we in- 
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form our numerous readers, that an 
invention has at length been brought 
forward calculated to alleviate in fu- 
ture the loss of our officers and seamen 
when wrecked, or when boats are 
swapped. The proceedings of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
wili be read with pleasure by the coun- 
try in general, as there is scarcely a 
family but have some near connection 
in our numerous fleets. 

This useful invention has, at length, 
received the full sanction of parlia- 
ment. The Committee of the House 
has done the inventor ample justice 
in bearing testimony to its merits.— 
The Right Hon. Geerge Rose, while 
at Cirtst Church, in Hampshire, was 
a witness to six men, only two of whom 
could swim, jumping into a fathom 
and a half of wate, with his corks on, 
a ed te their size, and remaining 
Wi!) \fany apparent exertion on their 
pari, in perfect security, with the use 
of their arms, by which they might 
have texea hold of any thing.—Lord 
Stanhepe’s testimonial was also deli- 
vered in by Mr. Mallison, who, at the 
time he sent it to him, inclosed five 
pounds as his subscription fer promo- 
ting Mr. Mallison’s invention, recom- 
mending him at the same time to 
accept the ofler of the gentlemen at 
Lloyd's, to permit his cription 
book to lay at the bar of that house. 
Vice-Admiral Douglas, at North Yar- 
mouth, caused a trial to be made of 
the Seaman’s Friend by a young gen- 
tleman, and the person who has the 
superiutendance of the foul-weather 
flag at the beach, besides several boat- 
men and pilots, who reported that the 
said machine is very capable of sup- 
porting any one in the water who has 
not the knowledge of swimming; but 
thev cculd not be adopted in the re- 
ceiving-ship at Nerth Yarmouth, be- 
cause the admiral thought that would 
be improper in a vessel that had im- 
pressed men on board.—D. W. Valen- 
tine, at Montrose, in Scotland, com- 
municated his most cordial approba- 
tion of Mr. Mallisou’s invention, add- 
ing, that if his opiniva could be of 
any service to him, he should be truly 
happy.——/ohu Blasedale, a waterman 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, te:ti- 
fied that he had jumped off three 
bridges. with Mr. Mallison’s cork in- 
vention, and swam through the great 
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arch of London Bridge, at low water, 
during the greatest fall, at least five 
feet, up and down. This was at spring 
tide, and when he came through, the 
head of water was three feet above his 
head. He was up all the time of the 
eddy, and he swam from Westminster 
Bridge to Chelsea, and from West- 
minster Bridge to Limehouse. He 
thought so far from any man being 
capsized with this on, that he might 
go to sleep and drive straight up; and 
that he would be safe from drowning, 
even if he was cramped in all his 
limbs. This invention he also thought 
much better than corks, oi the common 
curk-jacnet. [is jumping from the 
bridges he felt no inconvenience from 
the cord cutting him, that goes between 
the legs; and so far from its being an 
impediment to a seaman, he said he 
could row, and even fiz!it with sword 
avd pistol. A man, he said, might go 
aloft with it, though he did not think 
he could lie across a yard with it on. 

The Committee have therefore fi- 
nally resolved that the application of 
the iivention to crews of boats going 
off from ships to shore, or returning 
in stormy we.ther, would be very use- 
ful, and on all dangerous services of 
the same nature; and they had no 
doubt, that in many dreadful disasters 
which have happened, such as fire, 
or foundering of ships at sea, the Sea- 
man’s I'riend, invented by Mr. Malli- 
son, might have preserved many va- 
luable lives.—It was further resolved, 
that is the opinion of the Committee, 
that the invention of Mr. Mallison is 
well deserving the public attention. 

To parties of pleasure on the sea 
coast the seaman's friend must be bigh- 
ly acceptable. Its adoption would 
certainly lessen the number of acci- 
dents which frequently occur. 

On Monday, the 24th of June, the 
festival of St. Jchn the Baptist was 
celebrated by the Society of Arcient 
Freemasons in and about the metro- 
polis. The various lodges assembled 
at a privaie ground in Bethnal Green 
Road, and with an unusual dis'.!vy of 
‘*hanners and appropriate insiguia, to- 
gether with nuinerous bands of music, 
proceeded in masonic form to St. 
Mattbew's church, Bethnal Green. 
After divine service had been impres- 
sively read by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, @ 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dy. 
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Barry, rector of St. Mary's, Walling- 
ford, and grand chaplain to the order. 
The doctor took his text from the 23d 
chapter of Proverbs, “* Buy the truth, 
and sell it not ;” and ina strain of im- 
passioned eloquence, set forth the ad- 
yantages resulting from this institu- 
tion, the truth of which he exempli- 
fied, by alluding to the genuine prin- 
ciples of freemasonry as being above 
all price, and worth every sacrifice 
which might be made to attain them, 
and which, once attaine?, could never 
be parted with—The magnificent 
banners disposed amidst numbers of 
well-dressed females in the gallery, 
gave the church a most pleasing ap- 
pearance, and formed a coup dedi, not 
justly to be conceived but by those 
who witnessed the spectacle; and 
considering the numbers that attend- 
ed, does great credit to the managers 
for the order and decorum with which 
it was conducted. They afterwards 
proceeded to the Mermaid tavern, 
Hackney, where the grand officers and 
about $00 of the brotherhoed dined 
together, and the day concluded with 
that harmony and conviviality by 
which the meetings of this society are 
ever distinguished. Many of the 
lodges repaired to other houses to din- 
ner, for want of room at the Mermaid 
to accommodate so great a number as 
were in the precession. 

Fluor volatile alkali has been dis- 
covered in France, by M. Sage, to be 
of great efficacy when taken internally, 
in all cases of severe apoplexy. Ina 
memoir read to the National Institute, 
he vouches the experience of 40 years, 
for its being an immediate remedy if 
employed on the first appearance of 
the disease. 

An inhabitant of Westminster has 
obtained a patent for discovering that 
the alluvial soil which subsides in the 
Thames, may be applied instead of 
potter’s clay, or other argillaceous 
earths, in making statues, artificial 
stone, melting-pots, bricks, tiles, &c. 
He finds that this soil consist of argil- 
laceous earth, clay, or chalk, gathered 
from the uplands, with materials of 
the nature of pit-coal, ashes, &c. and 
he gives the preference to such as is 
most clear of wormy and aquatic ani- 
mals, 

Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, states, that 
he was induced to make experiments 


with long dug for manure. The dung 
was filled into carts, quite fresh, and 
the quantity from eight to ten loads 
per acre; it was laid on the beginning 
of June, and*immediately spread and 
ploughed in, and the land was sown 
with turnips, which entirely escaped 
the fly. ‘The crop was better than had 
been produced in the same field for 
two and thirty years, though the ma- 
nure laid on was not more than half 
the usual quantity. The profit could 
not be ascertained, before the sheep, 
fed on the turnips, were sent to mar- 
ket. 

A correspondent who laments the 
neglect of the. study of entomology, 
wishing to remove any apprehension 
from the minds of farmers, hop plan- 
ters, and others, on account of any 
swarming of /ady-éirds, assures them 
that they ought to be regarded as har- 
bingers of joy, being the best remedy 
against the apiides, or plant-lice, whose 
prolific powers are so immense, that 
from one female in the course of a 
summer many millions may be pro- 
duced. The lady-bird, it seems, ip 
this, and in its perfect state as a hectle, 
lives upon aphides, or plant-lice, which 
do immense mischief both to hops and 
pease. 

Mr. Edward Smith, of Brentwood, 
Essex, bas discovered that the com- 
mon nettles may be substituted for 
every purpose for which hemp or flax 
is used, from cloth of the finest tex- 
ture down to the coarsest quality, such 
as sail-cloth, sacking, &c. for cordage. 

The common nettles may also be 
applied to the manufactory of paper 
of varjcus qualities. For the purpose 
of writing and printing paper, they 
might be gathered twice in one sea- 
son, as for these uses the length of 
staple is not required, &c. Mr, 
Smith's manner cf bleaching is per- 
formed on the grass, which he deems 
preferable to the new mode of bleach- 
ing with water impregnated by the 
air, by means of oxigenated muriatie 
vas, 

Maslin Bread—A_ correspondent 
observes, that ‘* Dr. Buchan haying 
the great cause of health much at 
heart, cautioned the world against bad 
bread, especially for children, and 
recommended maslin bread. Maslin 
means a mixture of the flour of wheat 
and rye; an excellent article: and [ 
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was fately glad to see that a baker on 
the west side of Fleet Market has not 
only adopted his advice, but has put 
a large printed paper to explain it in 
his shop window. 
this bread, and so much doi admire 
it, that | have advised every family in 
which I have since visited te get it, 
many have, and admire it. [t appears 
to be, and the baker assures me if is, 
made of the best Hour of wheat and 
rye; the bread is fine, has no coarse 
husks in it, and keeps moist many 
days. The virtues of the rve render 
it peculiarly fit for costive h bits; but 
the very flavour is delicious; and be- 
sides the price, ninepence in the peck 
less than the standard, renders it an 
object, and were it sold at the same 
price I wonld have it. 1 wish this 
hint may have the desired cffect; we 
shall then have never to hear of alum 
being found in a baker's hovse.” 
Apple-Trees improved.—These not 
being found to thrive in many soils, a 
gentleman at Kentish Town has ob- 
served, that where gravel lies at a 
little distance from the surface of the 
earth, that the apple after a time 
principally droops, and that it is loss 
of labour there to plant it in the ordi- 
nary manner; for though it grows 
healthy and well until the sap-root 
reaches the gravel, yet the moment it 
does reach it, the tree begins to decay, 
and ceases to bear in any abundance. 
To remedy this, he proposes it as ne- 
cessary to ascertain the depth to which 
the sap-root generally runs, and the 
breadth to which its other roots usually 
spread, and the description of soil best 
adapted to its culture, and then exca- 
vating the earth to a corresponding 
depth, it will be necessary to fill the 
cavity with the proper soil, and to 
plant the tree in the centre of it; and 
thus every grower, and every one of 
our counties, would become capable 
of producing cider. The author of 
this plan acknowledges a considerable 
expense necessary in the first instance 
for preparing an orchard in this man- 
ner; but once incurred, he presumes 
it needs never after to be repeated. 
Cure for the Tooth-ache.—A geutle- 
man has lately asserted, that since 
reading of a remedy, by burning the 
cartilage of the ear, he has met with 
two of his acquaintance that have un- 
dergone that teifling operation with- 
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out feeling the slightest affection of 
the teeth since, though it is more than 
twenty years ayo; but whoarethe ope- 
rators in this mode of treatment, at 
present seems very imperfectly known, 

Remedy for the Sting of a Bee.—The 

tev, Mr. Bicheno, of Newbury, relates, 
that on opening one of the leaves of a 
book-hive, in which he keeps bees, 
according to the French method, for 
taking the honey without destroying 
the labourers, one of them resented 
the offence by deeply infixing its sting 
just beiow his left ear. The pain was 
unusually excruciating, and in two 
moments he felt his swallow greatly af- 
fected. Being much alarmed he pro- 
cured some sweet oil, and rubbing the 
part affected during twenty minutes, 
he felt entire relief from the spasm 
which had alarmed him, and was per- 
fectly relieved from all pain. 

As a preventive to the prejudicial 
effects of white lead upon those em- 
ployed in the lead mills, the drying of 
it in small earthen pans is strongly re- 
commended. At a manufactory near 
the metropolis, this method is said to 
have been adopted with the happiest 
effects. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Germany. 

The last sale of church property at 
Vienna commenced on the 12th of 
June; the first article of which was 
the convent of the Carmelites, ex- 
pected to be bid for briskly, as that 
building is very large, and many fa- 
milies are still distressed to find houses. 

Three hundred and sixty-eight fo- 
reigners, persons who are said to live 
by their wits, have lately been banished 
from the hereditary states of Austria. 
In the list of names, coal-heavers 
are found by the side of titular princes 
and counts, strolling players followed 
by marquisses, and barons, existing 
upon the chance of the die! Lists of 
this kind are to be repeated every six 
months, and sent to all the magistrates 
of justice and police. 

‘here has been discovered at Kielce, 
in the department of Radom, several 
new mines of copper, from which they 
have obtained, in the course of fifteen 
days, 500 quintals of metal. A, 

Robbers have made their way into 
the sepulchral vault of the church ia 
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the Chaieau of Brunswick in the king- 
dom of Westphalia: they carried off 
the gold lace and gold fringes which 
ernamented the coffins of the ancient 
dukes: thev also took away four silver 
yases, in which were preserved the 
hearts of some of those sovereigns. 
On the following day some of their 
remains were found thrown about the 
ground in the area of the mansion. 

The inhabitants of Berlin now make 
use of the seeds of lupines roasted to 
supply the place of coffee. Itis called 
bishop's coffee, because an ancient 
bishop made it his ordinary beverage. 

Several fanatical writings have late- 
ly been published at Berlin, in which 
the Germans are exhorted to clothe 
themselves in hair cloth, become her- 
mits, &c. One of these works, enti- 
tled Halle and Jerusalem, proposes to 
renew the ancient pilgrimages to the 
holy land. 

Russia. 

The new society of friends to Rus- 
sian literature at Petersburgh is com- 
posed of twenty-four members, divided 
into four sections, each presided by 
oneof the oldest members. The num- 
ber of honorary members is at present 
thirty-four. The principal object of 
the institution is to accelerate the pro- 
gress of Russian literature; to oppose 
and correct bad taste, even though fa- 
voured by distinguished talents; to 
purify the language; to banish foreign 
expressions and idioms, and to con- 
tribute to produce those effects by the 
publication of meritorious works.— 
Every fourth month a journal of the 
proceedings of this society will be 
published. 
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India. ; 
The Temple of Juzgernaut.—Thé 
idolatrous worship practised bere is a 
source of revenue to the East India 
Cotpany! A regulation was passed 
in April 1806, for levying a tax on 
pilgrims resorting hither. This had 
first been proposed to Marquis Wel- 
lesley, but he disapproved of it. It 
was agreed to by the succeeding go- 
verninent, Mr. Udney excepted, who 
recorded a strong protest against the 
measure. The temple of Juggernaut 
is now, in fact, placed under the im- 
mediate management of the British 
government, who, taking. the whole 
profits upon themselves, defray the 
expenses incident to the worship of 
this idol. The following statement of 
a year’s expense is official: 
L£. sterl. 


Expense of the idol's table... .. .4514 
His wearing apparel. ........... 339 
Wages of his servants. .. 4. +006 61259 
His elephants and horses........ 378 
His state carriage. ......s0e00+ 839 
Contingencies . oo 0e 00 veces ee 01373 

£.8702 

Servants include the prostitutes kept 
for the accommodation of the temple. 
W hat is called the state carriage, is the 
car or tower on which the idol is 
placed, and under the wheels of which 
the self-devoted victims are crushed 
to death. 

The horrid voluntary sacrifices per- 
mitted at’ this place, it is said, the 
Bramins themselves have acknow- 
ledged might be abolished with the 
assistance of the British government. 
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HE Countess de Grolée, sister to 
& Cardinal Tencin, had led a very 
dissipated life. At the age of 87, she 
was taken dangerously ill, and it being 
deemed right that she shouid confess, 
a venerable priest was brought to her 
bed side. All who were present were 
about to retire. ‘No, no,’ cried the 
Countess, ‘stay here, my confession 
shall be made aloud, and will scanda- 
lize nobody. Holy father, I have been 
young, I have been handsome; this 
they have told me; I believed it: you 
may guess the rest.’ 


— 


It is said, that in Voltaire’s last mo- 
ments his apprehensions of futurity 
excited religious sentiments very dif- 
ferent from those which he gloried in 
propagating when in health: however, 
in one of his drawers at Ferney was 
found the following confession of 
faith: ‘1 die adozing God, loving my 
friends, not hating my enemies, and 
detesting superstition.’ 


A iady having consulted M. D'Or- 
leans de Lamotte, late Bishop of 
Amiens, on the propriety of using 
rouge, he made her this reply, ‘ Some 
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persons would altogether prohibit you 
the use of it: but this perhaps you 
would consider as very hard; and 
others might allow you to use it un- 
restrained, which would be too ggm- 
plying: now [I shall take the middle 
course, and give you permission to use 
it on one cheek.’ 





A Spanish Play-bill, copied at Valencia. 

‘To the Empress of Heaven, mo- 
ther of the eternal word, polar star of 
Spain, consolation, faithful sentinel, 
and bulwark of all good Spaniards, 
the most holy Mary; for her benefit, 
and for the increase of her worship, 
the comedians of this city will this 
evening represent the heroical comedy 
of the Moorish kings at war with 
Spain. 

The Marquis D’Argens says, that 
when Elizabeth mounted the throne 
of Russia, the gates of St. Petersburgh 
were shut; this is another mistake, 
which too plainly marks that he had 
never been there; for the city of Pe- 
tersburgh has no gates ! 





When General Wirion was accused 
of exercising oppression towards the 
prisoners of war at Verdun, he was 
sent for to Paris, to answer the charges 
Jaid against him by Sir Thomas Lavie; 
he appeared before the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel, (Gen. Berthier) then minister 
of war, who gave him the written ac- 
cusation, with directions to give in 
his reply to it, and with this admoni- 
tion,—‘ General! take this, and read 
it seriously ; rebut the charges if you 
can; but I advise, that if you cannot 
most clearly do away the charges, that 
you take your pistol and blow your 
brains out.’.—Gen. Wirion very coolly 
took the accusation, read it, and re- 
tired; loaded his pistols, went in his 
cab:wlet to the Bois de Boulogne, 
and put in practice the kind advice 
of the minister of war, by scattering 
his brains in the air. 


Epitaph in Northumberland, 


lere lies, to parents, friends, and coun- 
try dear, 
A youth, who scarce had seen his 17th 
year; 
But, in that time, so much good sense 
had shewn, 


That Death misivok 17 for 71, 
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A retailer of puns, whose memory 
was none of the happiest, endeavour. 
ing to give a new face to the story of 
the man, who, being drowned, had a 
verdict brought in of felo de se, did 
not repeat that he fell into the sea, 
but, instead of suicide, he said the 
jury brought in a verdict of sea-i-cide! 





A seedsman being lately held to bail 
for using inflammatory language re. 
specting government, a wag observed, 
it was probably in the line of his pro- 
fession, to promote business he wished 
to sow sedition. 





We hear of a person who, being 
lately seized with the spirit of prose- 
lytism, determined to embark ona 
mission: ‘Il have a great mind,’ said 
he, ‘to go and convert the Calmuck 
Tartars. By the bye, can you tell me 
what religion they areof?’ This wor- 
thy person was probably descended 
from the French king, of whom we 
read, that duringthe dark ages he be- 
sieged a town in the Netherlands 
which belonged to himself! 





Extraordinary Cause of Death. 


Peter Peutman, a painter, at Rotter- 
dam, where he was born in the year 
1650, was requested to paint an emble- 
matical picture of mortality, repre- 
senting human skulls and bones, sur- 
rounded with rich gems and musical 
instruments, to express the vanity of 
this world’s pleasures, amusements, or 
possessions; and, that he might imi- 
tate nature with the greater exactness, 
he went into an anatomical room, 
where several skeletons hung by wire 
from the cciling, and bones and skulls 
lay scattered about, and immediately 
prepared to make his designs. While 
he was thus employed, either owing to 
fatigue, or to intense study, he insen- 
sibly fell.asleep; but was suddenly 
roused by the shock of an earthquake, 
which happened at that instant on the 
18th of September, 1692. ‘The mo- 
ment he awoke, he observed the ske- 
letons move about, as they were 
shaken, in different directions, and 
the skuils roll from one side of the 
room to the other; and, being totally 
ignorant of the cause, he was strack 
with such horror, that be threw him- 
self dowa stairs, and fell into the street 
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half dead. His friends took all pos- 
sible pains to efface the impression 
made on his mind by this unlucky 
event, and acquainted him with the 
real cause of the agitation of the ske- 
letons; but in vain; for this transac- 
tion affected his spirits in so violent a 
manner, that it brought on a disorder, 
which in a short time ended his days, 





La Peruque Indépendente—One of 
the French papers, in making an ex- 
tract from the Independent Whig, thus 
translates it the Independent Perrrwig / 
Asimilar mistake occurs in another, 
where, instead of mentioning that an 
overland packet had been received 
from India, they say, ‘The packet 
called the Overland had arrived from 
India. 





On Dr. Trapp’s Translation of Virgil. 
Virgil as ancient bards have told, 
The dross of Ennius turn'd to gold ; 

But Trapp has by his magic pen, 
Turn’d all that gold to dross again. 


Mr. Jessé Foot relates in his Life of 
Murphy, that being sent for to Hol- 
land House, about the year 1757, the 
late Charles James Fox came home 
from Eton school. His father was 
delighted to see him. ‘ Well, Charles,’ 
said he, ‘do you bring any news from 
Eton?’ ‘News! none at all! Hold, 
I have some news. I went up to 
Windsor to pay a fruit woman seven 
shillings that | owed her: the woman 
stared, and said, Are you son to that 
there Fox that is member for our 
town? Yes, [ am his son. Poh! I 
won't believe it; if vou were his son, 
I never should receive this money.’ 
Mr. Fox laughed heartily. ‘ And 
here, Charles,’ said he, ‘here's a 
glass of wine for your story.’ 





Foreign Trans/lators. 

The German translator of Polybius 
says, that Bois Jourdain, who caused 
the garrison of Treves to take arms 
against M. Crequi, was captain of a 
vessel, (Schiffs Capitaine). Would 
not one think Treves was a sea port? 
But had the German translator read 
his author properly, he would have 
seen that this captain belonged to Des 
Vaisseux, the name of a Freuch regi- 
ment in which he was serving. 


Universat Mac. Vou. XVI. 
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About the beginning of last spring, 
Mr. Walter Cox was tried at Dublin, 
and found guilty of publishing three 
libels in the Irish Magazine, one of a 
public nature, and the others upon 
private individuals. The first * foul 
libel,’ as the Irish attorney-general 
termed it, was under the form of a vi- 
sion: * It represented Ireland and 
England as held together by a rope no 
thicker than a silken thread, and al- 
most worn out with age. This rope 
was held by the Demon of Religious 
Bigotrv on the one side, and by the 
Fiend of Discord on the other,” &c. 

The second was an article respect- 
ing the Rev. Hayes Quead, as follows: 

**A Curious Divine.—The Rev. 
H— —,a minister of the established 
church, now residing in Dublin, may 
be justly considered as an eccentric 
character. He became possessed of 
a considerable sum of money a short 
time since, as a marriage portion. 
This money he has embarked in seve- 
ral trades. Pawnbroking is a favour- 
ite speculation. St. Andrew, the 
patron saint of parish pawn-brokers, 
daily witnesses the son of the Gospel 
journeying to his rag bank, where he 
sits with his lusty partner, examining 
the pawns, and filling up the dupli- 
cates. When hours allowed by law 
are over in this shop, he adjourns to 
another business, which is carrying on 
with his assistance; this is watch- 
making. After labour is over at time- 
making, he adjourns for refreshment 
to a neighbouring tavern, that he has 
opened in company with a notorious 
character; and the labours of the day 
are finished in filthy guzzling and 
noisy brutality. Some few days since 
he and his worthy pariner in the grid- 
iron made a requisition of all their 
friends, who, at ihe expense of a gui- 
nea each, would assist at a public 
feast, that was intended to celebrate 
the opening of the O. P.—The holy 
beef-stake monger took the chair on 
this solemn occasion; but, what sight 
nore disgusting to the moral charac- 
ier, than to see this wretch surrounded 
by an assembly of men, vicked from 
the most notorious of the Newgate 
calendar, flying bankers, proprietors 
of private stamp offices, Val Dulci- 
mer’s corps of biack legs, gaolers, 
turnkeys, pickpockets, highwaymen, 


et 
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and such other of the like fraternities, 
as the law has yet spared from the 
gibbet. The noise, confusion, and 
vice these wretches exhibited, before 
the chaplain, may be well imagined; 
and the depravity of their chairman 
must appear of the most abandoned, 
profligate wretchedness. Vice, we 
are told, will punish itself. Poor 
H— willsoon be the victim of his own 
profligacy. He has fallen into hands, 
that will bring the divine vengeance as 
surely as if he was bound in gaol un- 
der sentence of death, waiting on the 
busy dexterity of the hangman.” 

The third was a libel against Mr. 
Luke Dignum: 

“* Next, gentlemen, I give you a 
peep at LukeS ’s benefit dinner. 
At the head of the table sits Luke; 
observe what a fine map of Newgate 
there is in his face. To his right isa 
range of bank-note makers, and fur- 
ther down you see Count Footpad, and 
his friend Size-ace, that robbed the 
long coach. Observe how Luke 
watches the silver spoons, lest any of 
his friends, in a mistake, might put 
one of them in his pocket, forgetting 
he is in a friend's house. The big 
fellow is the major’s friend; Tom 
Broome, the bailiff, looks ill; Dick 
Hayden is the man with the black 
eye; Luke and he had a quarrel, and 
this dinner reconciles the Newgate 
turnkey and Luke. The crowd at the 
head of the table are the lower order 
of sharpers.” 

M:. Dignum addressed the court in 
these words :—** As the prosecutor in 
this case, I humbly intreat and request 
that your lordship will have the kind- 
ness to forgive him, as I do from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

Rev. H. Queade.—“‘I also forgive 
him, if he will let me alone.” 

Lord Norbury pronounced the 
judgment of the Court, namely, that 
Mr.Cox shall be pilloried onSaturday, 
and imprisoned for twelve months for 
the first libel; for Dr. Queade, one 
month; and for Mr. Dignum, fined 6d. 

March 9.—This day Mr. Walter 
Cox stood in the pillory, pursuant to 
his sentence. He was cheered on 
coming down from the pillory, and, 
on re-conducting him to prisen, the 
police were pelted in Capel-street by 
the populace, 
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Twelve men were lately summoned 
by a coroner to hold an inquest upon 
the body of a man, who had met with 
a premature death, at an obscure yil- 
lage in Lancashire. Eleven of them 
having assembled previously to the 
coroner's arrival, one of the party sa- 
gaciously stating an objection as to 
the practicability of their performing 
the task assigned to them, viz. to sif 
upon the body, when it was unani- 
mously resolved to try the experiment, 
and they all endeavoured immediately 
to seat themselves. After this very 
extraordinary exertion, one of the sa- 
pient party went to inform the ‘ krun- 
ner’ what the eleven had done, and on 
seeing him, he exclaimed, ‘It conna 
be done, Maister Ralphs! it conna be 
done! it conna be done, Sir.’—-* What 
conna be done?” enquired the coroner 
with astonishment. ‘* Why,’ rejoined 
he, ‘the whole of us, after thrutching 
and thrutching till we’ve welly bursten 
the body, can hardly find room xpos 
it, so where will you put t’other when 
he comes?’ The coroner, however, 
went to the spot, and on the arrival of 
the twelfth juryman explained the na- 
ture of their duty, when they returned 
a verdict of accidental death. 

Mr. Hall, in his Travels in Scotland, 
by an unusual route, says, “* Having 
put up my horse at the best inn in 
Cupar of Fife, I found there a gentle- 
man scarcely recovered from a fright 
he had the night before. A person 
was carrying rabbits to occupy a war- 
ren in the West Highlands, and had 
hired a room to put them in for the 
night, when giving them greens and 
other things, he shut the door and 
went to bed. The gentleman alluded 
to being a stranger, knowing nothing 
of the rabbits being there, went to bed 
in a room contiguous to them. About 
the middle of the night, and in the 
midst of his sleep, the door between 
his room and the rabbits not being 
locked, a gale of wind arising, the 
door suddenly opened, and the whole 
of the rabbits rushing from their own 
room, ran into the gentleman's; some 
running over his face, hands, and 
other parts of his body, both above 
and below the bed, and many of them 
seeking for sbelter beneath the blan- 
kets. The gentleman awaking sud- 
denly was much alarmed, and roared 
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for help, but none appeared. Their journey, he found the proper officers 


keeper was asleep, as well as every one 
else in the house. Thinking himself 
surrounded by a thousand devils, 
which he found before, behind, and 
round about him, he at length found 
the door, and ran down stairs naked 
in the dark. The rabbits, as much 
afraid as the gentleman, instantly fol- 
lowed, and in a few minutes the whole 
house was in an uproar. When the 
candle was lighted, nothing appeared. 
The rabbits had dispersed, and hid 
themselves in different parts of the 
house. Hungary waters, spirits, &c. 
were brought to recover the gentle- 
man: and it was not till the rabbit 
man appeared, and found his rabbits 
gone, that he could possibly compre- 
hend what had happened to him.” 





Methodistic Arregance. 

Some time since a gentleman in the 
eastern part of the metropolis received 
the following note from a_ person 
styling himself reverend, but who was 
really a labourer in a warehouse: 

** Honoured Sir, 

“ Tt appears the Lord hath need of 
thy house for his church to worship 
him therein. We therefore desire to 
know whether you will be pleased to 
give or sell it for that purpose: if so, 
please to let me know the lowest price. 

“The Rev. W. E. P.” 

In the answer to this motley compo- 
sition, the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed urged a conscientious motive 
for not returning the title of reverend; 
for alluding to Psalm cix. 9, he ob- 
served: As the Pope of Rome called 
himself his Aodiness, and this writer 
assumed the title of reverend, they had 
shared the divine character between 
them. As to what the writer said about 
the Lord having reed of the gentle- 
man’s house for bis church, the latter 
added, that he had not read in scrip- 
ture that the Lord ever had need of 
any thing but an ass / 


A Singular Incident. 

In order to prevent the violation of 
the sabbath, and to discourage the 
practice of travelling through the 
town of Abingdon during divine ser- 
vice, one of the mayors ordered arope 
to be thrown across the principal 
street; and when the Lord Chancel- 
lor M————d_ was about to pass on his 


at their post, refusing to lower the 
rope till divine service was ended. 
Instead of resisting the order, or ex- 
pressing any displeasure on the occa- 
sion, his lordship, with great good na- 
ture, ordered his servant to open the 
carriage door, expressed his approba- 
tion of the new regulation, and desired 
to be conducted to a seat in the 
church.—Verbum sapienti sat est. 


Epigram. 
Come, prythee dear Tagrhyme, a truce 
with your curses! 
No longer disconsolate, murmur and 
groan, 
Because pilfering Lackwit has stolen your 
verses, 
And wherever he reads them declares 
them his own. 


’Tis wisely ordain’d that each rascally ac- 
tion 
Its own punishment, sooner or later, 
ensures ; 
And, if vengeance can give to your heart 
satisfaction, 
For the wrong he has done ample ven- 
geance is your’s. 
Since Lackwit your lines as his own has 
repeated, 
He nothing has gained but the bitterest 
scorn! 
By all who have heard him, has Lackwit 
been treated 
As the worst poetaster that ever was 
born. 





There was lately a fire in a very ex- 
tensive building, occupied by a num- 
ber of small families; some as tenants, 
others as lodgers with them. It was 
fortunately extinguished without do- 
ing any personal injury, or occasioning 
much loss of property. It happened 
in the morning; and in the evening 
of the same day, a person (who was an 
inmate of the building) going intoa 
public-house, was asked by one of the 
company, ‘If it were true that the 
place had been on fire?’ ‘Ah! ’faith, 
(said he) there was a fire sure enough 5 
but ow it happened, or what was the 
cause of it, nobody knows at all, at all. 
But | know one thing—I was within an 


inch of losing a pair of boots.’ ‘And 
how did you save them?’ ‘Why, I 


happened to have them on—and was 
not there 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS, 


Mr. M. M‘CuLLa. 
A MONG the number of itinerants 


privileged to abuse common 
sense, and preach down rational veli- 
gion and virtue, a Mr. M‘Culla has 
lately staged himself as asecond Hun- 
tington, and minister of Providence. 
In reading this gentleman's copious 
memoirs of himself, under the idea 
of Zion's Traveller, one cannot learn, 
as to preaching, that he cordially ap- 
proves of any party or person, his own 
excepted. He is one of the most 
strenuous advocates for a particular 
rovidence, perhaps, that ever pub- 
Fished his opinions;—is decidedly 
averse either to Jearning, or reading of 
authors; as ministers, he thinks, 
**should confine themselves to the 
reading of the scriptures only ;" he 
has, votwithstanding, published seve- 
ral pamphlets. without cautioning 
either people or ministers against 
reading them. 


Mr. M‘Culla is the son of a coach- 
maker of the city of Waterford, in 
Ireland, and, with his friends, was 
brought up in the Established Church 
of England. In his early days, he says, 
he had many displays of Divine Pro- 
vidence: The first ** was from a very 
vicious goat, which used to horn me 
until it was feared he would kill me,” 
besides two narrow escapes from 
drowning, and other deliverances 
from mad bulls which used to beat 
through the streets. Mr. M‘Culla 
hegan to have legal convictions at a 
very early period; till getting ac- 
quainted with boys of a loose turn of 
mind, his father sent him tosea,where 
he experienced great hardshins ; he 
however returned, but afterwards 
went to sea again, till he finally settled 
in London, where, at a very early age, 
his convictions suffered him to have 
little or no rest. Afterwards, hap- 
pening to lodge at Shoreham, near 
Brighton, with a dissenter, acknow- 
ledges that the wound of his con- 
science was opened still nore by the 
questions put to him by his landlord, 
as to his mode of spending the sab- 
bath, after which he tock to reading 
of his bible, but found nothing there 
but what condemned him, under the 


idea, ‘* Cursed is every one that eon. 
tinueth not in all things to do them.” 

In a similar state of mind, after 
marrying a wife, he went back to 
Waterford, in Ireland, and opened a 
shop in the ccach-making business, 
which did not answer; his customers 
sending for their carriages on Sun- 
day disturbed his conscience, and so 
ruffed his temper, that neither his 
customers, his jour. :ymen, nor any 
person about him c.uld bear with 
him. He afterwards bought horses, 
and set forward post-chaises; having 
lost his business in coach-imaking 
through his aversion to the Irish 
rebels. Soon after this he informs us 
that he went into his stable one morn- 
ing, and found that his horses had 
nearly eaten through a thick deal 
manger with hunger! After this, all 
his business leaving him, three horses 
died, aud his wife had brought him 
two more children to add to the fami- 
ly. Mr. C. wishing for death, soon 
after returned to England, and came 
to London, but not finding ministers 
who spoke sufficiently of free grace 
to answer his case, he began again to 
feel a heavy yoke. One day, he says, 
being much tried for his family, he 
was assured, in prayer, that bread he 
should have; aud soon after a gentle- 
man ‘* who formeily knew me, met 
my wife, and put a pound note in my 
little boy's hand,” which procured 
an extraordinary dinner; but when 
this was gone, they were set fast 
again; however, after supplicating 
the throne of grace, the Lord caused 
another mercy to come ; a person sent 
us two fine hams, which relieved this 
need. At another time, he says, 
““We had a bag of rice and some 
sugar sent to the house, which, like 
the widow's cruise of oil and barrel of 
meal, never failed, tild the Lord sent 
rain again: next we had halfa sack 
of potatoes, and another person sent 
us half-a-guinea.” 

When Mr. M‘Culla commenced 
preaching in London, he tells us he 
had an empty pocket ; was full of un- 
belief; rent due; preaching in gene- 
ral four times a week, a poor con- 
gregation, and no salary. 

“* For many days,” he continues, 
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“J had no more than twopence to 
find dinner, and. three in family.” 
When he got work, he informs us, 
and worked more hours than the 
common day, to endeavour to geta 
little forward, he was amazed to find, 
that when Saturday night came, there 
was something to take away all his 
wages, and not a shilling to begin 
the week again with. 

In page 106, of his ** Zion's Tra- 
veller,” he relates a remarkable inter- 
ference of Providence, in respect to 
the ripping of his small-clothes! He 
was then upon a country excursion. 


“ At one time,” says he, ‘‘ having 
collected more money than usual to- 
gether, to the amount of twenty-four 
shillings, I wished to send upa pound. 
Having it all in silver, I sought for a 
note in Newark, but could not get one 
(but country paper), nor could I get 
two half-guineas; nor would the post- 
master give mean order. I wondered 
how this was, but it soon appeared: I 
had to preach that evening nine miles 
from thence, and in going across a 
stile | tore my breeches from the 
knee to the top, which made me ina 
strange trim. I sat down under a 
hedge, and sewed it (for 1 carried my 
implements with me, in case of a 
break, knowing my outward garments 
was not of the strongest); | went on, 
but found I could scarce keep it toge- 
ther until [ got in. The devil also 
was as busy as he could be, taunting 
me with my mishap, but even this 
was soon to his downfal. 


“When Larrived I got a poor man to 
shew me where I might get this re- 
placed, and there I met a pair which 
fitted me, The remembrance of my 
earnestness to send this money off, 
and the fatherly care which the Lord 
shewed in keeping it back for this 
purpose, filled my soul with thanks- 
giving and praise; and that awful ene- 
my was now discharged, and lost in 
this battle. It is true my pocket was 
emptied, but the Lord opened the 
people’s hearts. 

“ After preaching f came away with 
more than I brought in there of 
perishable coin ; but, I believe, in re- 
turn they got what was lasting. The 
next place I went into, on my first 
enquiry, I got a pound note, and en- 
closed it in the letter which I had 
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wrote to send off before. Many will 
spurn at these things being mention- 
ed; but I will say tosuch as David 
did to Michal, Saul’s daughter, *‘ J 
ull yet be more vile than thus, and will 
be base in mine own sight.” 


Another time he tells us “I had 
had sent off as usual asupply of mo- 
ney to my wife ; on the road my shoes 
got bad, and I had, for many miles, 
nothing- but the inner soles to walk 
upon, which made my feet very sore. 
When I came into Whittlesea, I told 
my friend to send for aman to mend 
them (so as to last me up to London), 
He called his wife, and bid her bring 
down the new pair that was left for 
me while I was away; they fitted me 
as if my measure was taken, The 
Lord that sent them knew the size 
of my foot, and the person who sent 
them was made the instrument of 
shoeing me with these perishing 
things, and God made me the instru- 
ment of shoeing her with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace, and have 
led her powerfully to know that her 
Redeemer liveth.” 


These kinds of mercies, he relates, 
“hath been so numerous in provi- 
dence and grace, that my pen and 
tongue weuld fail in recounting them, 
or at least swell up to a volume, to tell 
how and in what manner | have been 
relieved. A two shilling book also 
hath been called for at the vestry, and 
a seven-shilling piece left for it; a 
subscription of a guinea left for one 
of these books ; garments of different 
kinds sent me, also shirts, shoes, stock- 
ings, and neckcloths; the hand- 
basket comes to the house with bread, 
meat, and beer in bottle: a pig at an- 
other time, with eggs and apples. 
Thus, between town and country, 
the Lord hathsupplied me. My. last 
livery being nearly gone, a dear friend 
in the Lord (to whose soul I was bless- 
ed in calling him out of a backsliding 
state, and who-hath often since been 
made the instrument of relieving 
many of my temporal wants), sent me 
2 new suit of clothes, and a guinea 
hat, and a receipt in full. This isthe 
success the parish beggar hath, but I 
never call at the vicar of the parish's 
door ; 1 am led to the bishop's palace, 
who is the chief shepherd and bishop 
of our souls, 1 Peter ii. 25. and of 
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62 
whose goodness I am by no means 
competent to declare; who hath also 
sent myrent to this present moment 
paid up, though several times strong 
exercise for it. And when I have 
been asked for it, the day they wish- 
ed £ could let them have it, it has 
surely come. And the wonderful 
manner also our appetite has been 
stayed, when low in pocket, causing 
half pound of meat to satisfy three 
of us in family, hath made me stand 
amazed.” 


But Mr. M‘Culla is not only his 
own biographer, but a controversialist 
also. The title of one of his works, 
probably a true transcript of the 
author's own temper and mode of 
judging, is called“ A Rod for Scor- 
pions; an edged Tool for Fools, &c. 
being a summary account of the 
Brush-maker’s Rambles; or the 
Hedge-Hog Routed.” ‘This relates to 
a dispute about a chapel, which was 
also productive of a law-suit, and an 
address, full of scriptural phrases, to 
Counsellor Garrow ! 





Miss MarGareTtT WHARTON 


Ws a single lady of consider- 

able fortune, well known dur- 
ing the early part of the last century 
in several piaces in Yorkshire, was 
nick-named Peg Pennyworth. She 
was said to have been possessed of 
about 200,0001. She had some in- 
offensive cddities, but more excel- 
Iencies; she made a present to her 
nephew of one hundred thousand 
pounds: an act of geneiosity practised 
by few. 

She chose to be her own cateress. 
Purchasing some eels, she put them 
into her pocket, entered her coach, 
and called upon a lady to take with 
her an airing. The warmth of the 
body reviving the condemned prison- 
ers, one of them took the liberty of 
creeping out fora little air, being de- 
prived of water. The friend cried 
out in horror, ‘* Lord, Madam! you 
have an adder creeping about you! 
Coachman, stop, stop ! let me get 
out."—" You need not be frightened, 
Madam,” she said coolly: ‘* 1 protest 
ene of my eels is alive!” 


Memoirs of Remarkable Persons, 
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Though she resided in York, she 
visited Scarborough in the season; 
and frequently sending fora penny- 
worth of strawberries, and a penny: 
worth of cream for supper, the people 
conferred upon her the name of Peg 
Pennyworth, which never forsook her, 

Her charities were boundless, but 
always private; nothing hurt her so 
much as to have them divulged. An 
accident occurred, in which she dis- 
played her aversion to public charity, 
Sone gentlemen soliciting her favour, 
whom she could scarcely deny, she 
pulled out a number of guineas, and 
selected one of the lightest. This 
produced a few winks and smiles ; but 
the matter did not end here. Foote, of 
comic memory, laid hold of the inci- 
dent, and drew her character in a 
farce under the name of Peg Penny- 
worth. 

When she was informed of this cir- 
cumstance, she exclaimed, with a 
smile, “‘I will see it acted as I live.” 
She did, and declared with joy, “ they 
had done her great justice.” A gen- 
tleman took her in his arms, before 
the whole audience, and cried, “ this 
is the greatest fortune in Yorkshire \” 
which delighted her more. The en- 
tertainment over, a cry was repeated, 
** Peg’s coach.”"—** They might have 
called me Margaret, however,” said 
she. 

In one of her visits to Scarborough, 
she, with her usual economy, had a 
family pie for dinner; she directed 
the footman to take it to the bake- 
house, who rather declined it, as not 
being his place. She then moved the 
question to the coachman, but found 
a stronger objection. To save the 
pride of both, she resolved to take it 
herself; and ordered one to harness 
the horses and bring out the carriage, 
and the other to mount behind, and 
took the pie thus dignified to the 
bake-house. When baked, coachee 
was ordered to put-to a second time, 
and the footman to mount, and the 
pie returned in the same honourable 
state. ‘* Now,” says she to the coach- 
man, ‘‘ you have kept your place, 
which is to drive, and yours, to the 
footman, which is to wait.” 

She was tall, and of a spare habit, 
and lived nearly to the age of ninety- 
one. 
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NEW era has sprung up in the 
history of our paper-money 
from an accidental circumstance, un- 
foreseen by ministry or opposition. 
It has occasioned very extraordinary 
debates in parliament, and as curious 
discussions out of the house. Where 
the disputants are not agreed either in 
the principles of their reasoning, or 
in the facts, which are the basis of it, 
we may naturally expect diversity of 
opinion and confusion of ideas. We 
must not call the bank note an assig- 
nat, nor compare the paper of Eng- 
land with that of France and Amcrica. 
The two last have had theirday. They 
have disappeared, and left not a trace 
behind: but the paper of the Bank of 
Engiand is, it is said, suz generis; it is 
like the abestos. Fire cannot hurt 
the one, and the other, like gold, has 
a value not to be shaken by opinion; 
but the criterion of this value is, alas! 
not to be defined; it is a mystery to 
be believed with awful respect by all, 
who wish for the welfare of the Bank, 
that is of the country. 

But, as in religion, so in politics, 
there will be some bold spirits daring 
enough to penetrate behind the veil. 
They will inquire in what consists 
this superiority of the Bank paper 
over that of other countries? what it 
is that should prevent their following 
the same fate? and they will assert not 
only that the symptoms already have 
appeared of a tendency to the same 
end, but that it is impossible, if the 
system continues, to prevent a conti- 
nued depreciation. A noble Lord inas 
brought the question to an issue. He 
has called upon his tenants to fulfil the 
contracts in their leases, and to pay 
him in gold; or if they choose rather 
to pay him in Bank notes, to pay him 
according to the value of the present 
Bank note, whith is nearly a fifth be- 
low its original value. 

This declaration of the Peer has 
acted like an electrical shock over the 
whole country, and no small degree 
of abuse has been poured upon him 
for daring to demand his due. We 
are not to be led away by these insi- 
nuations, but, on the contrary, are 
very much inclined to believe that the 
Peer is in the tight, and his opponents 
in the wrong; for, as they are so nu- 
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merous and so powerful, they would 
not, if they had had the argument also 
on their side, called in such weapons 
to their assistance. We must look 
back to former times. Formerly the 
priests bore sway in this country, and 
to call in question their impudett as- 
sertions brought down their vengeance 
on the unfortunate culprit, and fireand 
faggot determined the cause. In those 
days they issued the paper of the bank 
of Rome under the name of indul- 
gences, and from it got no small gain, 


and woe to the man who called in 


question their value. These indul- 
gences did not on asudden obtain the 
highest estimation, they had their 
rise, and their flourishing days, and 
their decline. But let a Bank note of 
the present day be compared with an 
indulgence of former times, and then 
let an impartial man declare who are 
the greatest fools, we or our ancestors? 

Lord King conceived a Bank note 
of one pound not to be worth twenty 
shillings, and acted accordingly. Upon 
this Earl Stanhope thinks it advise- 
able that an act of parliament should 
setile the question, by declaring that 
no person shall receive less than twen- 
ty shillings for a Bank note of one 
pound. The ministry doubted first of 
the propriety of the measure, but at 
last gave into it, and the new doctrine 
was carried by very great majorities 
in both Houses. The legislature is no 
doubt competent to make any law it 
pleases; but the beautiful story, which 
all our children read, illustrates the 
nature of such acts. King Canute 
ordered his chair to be fixed on the 
sand near the sea, and then command- 
ed the waves not to moisten the royal 
feet: but they pursued their usual 
course, and in the moral as well as the 
natural world, it is in vain to attempt 
to destroy the regular progress of af- 
fairs. Ifthe Bank note is really de- 
preciated, and we believe it to be 
depreciated in the manner stated by 
Lord King, this act may preserve in 
petty dealings the usual exchange of 
twenty shillings for a note; but in all 
the great valuations of property, there 
will be a difference between the gold 
and paper prices. 

Loid Stanhope was led to his bill 
by the idea, that there was no gold in 
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the kingdom; but if his lordship had 
been familiarised with the games of 
cards, played very generally, he would 
not so easily have adopted such an 
opinion. When a party sits round a 
table for quadrille, counters are dis- 
tributed to each person, bearing the 
value the mistress of the house chooses 
to assign to them. They pass from 
hand to hand for this value, and the 
boxes of some are filling, the others 
emptying. The latter are at last com- 
pelled to produce the cash fora sup- 
ply, which is granted by the rich 
holder, who deposits his coin at the 
bottom of his box, where it remains, 
unless a turn in the game should com- 
pel him to have resort to the same 
means of supplying his wants. Cash 
never appears as long as the represen- 
tative of it remains in any one’s 
hands: and it-is the same in this king- 
dom, no one parts with a guinea as 
long as he has paper. There is gold 
enough amongst us for all the pur- 
poses of life: but it will not circulate 
again during the stoppage of payment 
at the bank. 

It is not, however, to be asserted, 
that the note of the Bank of England 
is an assignat. Lord Stanhope’s bill 
does not go so far as that: he does not 
force the acceptance of this paper; 
but, if the paper is accepted, then it 
must be parted with at not less than 
the sum in shillings or gold according 
to the legal currency, which the pound 
or pounds in the note would make, or 
the bank tokens that are now coined 
in silver to answer for shillings. But 
Lord Stanhupe’s bill may produce 
many uneasy sensations; for hints 
were thrown out that a compulsory 
bill, in favour of notes, might, if 
deemed necessary, be adopted. We 
shall only observe upon this, that the 
bank notes are not at present assignats, 
but the moment the legislature com- 
pels us to receive them as cash, then 
they become to all intents and pur- 
poses assignats, and similar eflects 
will follow from such a paper, as took 
place in France and America. 

Has the bank acted with sufficient 
regard to its own interest in these 
transactions? Governmentaillowed it 
to issne paper to stand in the stead of 
coin, and by its printing presses and 
paper manufactory, it procured, at 
very litthe expense, what passed for 
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between twenty and thirty millions of 
ovr usual coin, and consequently was 
a gainer by this transaction of up. 
wards of a million annually. The 
gold naturally disappeared, accordin 
to the custom of the quadrille table, 
and neither half-guineas nor seven. 
shilling-pieces were to be seen. A 
very great inconvenience was felt in 
the little concerns of life, as our silver 
currency, base as it is, was not ade. 
quate to the necessary exchanges of 
the pound notes in the shops. To re. 
medy this inconvenience the Bank 
issued silver tokens, and there seems 
te have been an unnecessary solici- 
tude that these tokens should be nearly 
equal in real value to the sum they 
stood for. But if the Bank could 
make a piece of paper not worth a far. 
thing, pass for one, ten, a hundred, a 
thousand, or ten thousand pounds, 
why might it not take any hard metal, 
and let it pass, when properly stamp. 
ed, for the sum it denoted? There 
was no necessity for using dollars to 
represent five shillings: a piece of 
metal intrinsically worth only six- 
pence, would have done quite as well, 
Weare, however, obliged to the Bank 
for this error, and the prudent in the 
game of life will act like the players 
at quadrille; they will keep at the 
bottom of the box what has the most 
intrinsic value. 

The Bank first issued dollars, worth 
about fourshillings andsevenpence, for 
five shillings ; they now pass them at 
five shillings and sixpence. Since 
our last they have issued tokens for 
three shillings, which are said in tie 
papers to have been valued by a Bank 
director in parliament at 2s. 9d. and 
to weigh nine pennyweights and ele- 
ven grains. Hence we may form a 
comparison between the statute and 
theBank currency. One pound of silver 
makes sixty-two shillings, and conse- 
quently nine pennyweights and eleven 
grains is worth 9s.53d. This supposes 
the Bank silver to be equally good 
with the statute silver. By following 
the common rules of arithmetic, the 
statute currency is found to be to the 
Bank currency in the proportion of 
about eleven to nine: that is, nine 
legal shillings are worth eleven shil- 
lings danco, 

This mode of comparison should 
have been kept out of sight by the 
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bank. There was no need of it. Bell 
metal would have served its purpose 
just as weil, and when issued, would 
have found advocates to maintain that 
it was just as good as standard silver. 
Thev have been wrong too in the ap- 
pearance of their toxen; a more con- 
tempuble stamp has seldom or ever 
appeared. Now this might have been 
prevented; a very trifling sum would 
have made the medal elegant, and 
they ought to have re-ollected that the 
gilding of the pill makes it go down 
better. The indulgences of the bank 
at Rome were well writ‘en, and ele- 
gantly ornamented. The bank seeins 
to have given far more silver than the 
public required, and what they have 
given they have done in a slovenly 
manner. The next time they will, 
we are persuaded, be more attentive 
in both respects to their own interests. 

It would be curious to examine the 
profits of the bank from the first de- 
rangement of its affairs. Other bank- 
ets, when they stop payment, feel 
inconvenience and loss: the value of 
bank stock has, on the contrary, risen; 
they have issued bonuses, and have, it 
is said, many millions of exchequer 
bills in their coffers. This is an amus- 
ing fact. The government permits 
the bank to issue its paper, which 
kicks out our gold, and absorbs the 
government paper. For the govern- 
ment paper we lose five per cent. an- 
nually, as much of it as the bank 
keeps it gains an easy profit by. It 
lies in their coffers, and produces an 
annual income without trouble. This 
system cannot last long. It carries 
too plainiv with it the seeds of its own 
destruction; but had the landholders 
come forward at the beginning in the 
same manner as Lord fing lias now 
done, if they had been as firm in the 
support of their own interests, as 
the bankers and principal traders of 
the metropolis in support of their 
commercial system, the kingdoin 
would not now he in its present di- 
lemma, and gold and silver would 
have as free a circulation as in former 
times. 

As Lord King has occasioned, by 
his letter to his tenants, a stir in the 
nation, the enemies of Sir Francis 
Burdett have taken no small paius to 
excite au outcry against him upon 
surmises, which dwell on a very sandy 
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foundation. A civil action has been 
commenced in Scotland relative toa 
sum of money which is claimed by 
the baronet, and the defendant has set 
forth a very extraordinary plea for re- 
taining the money, which he main- 
tains to have been entrusted to him 
for the produce of an unlawful con- 
nection between the baronet and some 
lady of high rank, whose name is not 
mentioned. The fact is denied by 
Sir Francis, who pleads that he has 
no children but by his own wife. The 
fact then remains to be proved by the 
defendant; and in the present case, to 
say the least of it, there is allegation 
against allegation. We have not the 
name of the party mentioned, who is 
supposed to he the motier of the 
child: we know not that there is a 
child, since its name is not mentioned. 
The whole may be a fiction; and on 
the face of it, it seems strange that 
money, if it were trusted under such 
circumstances, should become a sub- 
ject of legal discussion. However, the 
mere application to a court of law for 
what he deems his right, and the sim- 
ple reply to it, without any’ decision 
of the judge or even examination of 
witnesses, is deemed suilicient by 
tiicse, who would eagerly sieze any 
weapon to destroy a valuable public 
character. We shal! hear with regret 
that Sir Francis Burdett has given any 
the slightest’ grounds for this attack 
upon him—not that we expect our 
public characters to be immaculate ; 
nor would we, on account of private 
frailties, lose the champion of our 
rights: but we should be sorry that 
his domestic happiness has been im- 
paired, and that he bas fallen into the 
same snare into which oc many great 
and noble minds have been inveigied. 
Time will, however, unravel the mys- 
tery, and we cannot give any credit at 
present to the improbable tale in cir- 
culation, which involves in it a suspi- 
cion of breach of trust and of family 
bitterness, which has hardly eve: beer 
manifested to the world in such odious 
and glaring colours. 

Two magniicent fétes have distin- 
guished the last month, the one at 
Cambridge, the other in town, That 
at Cambridge lasted several days, and 
was ip honour of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, their much beloved and re- 
spected Chancellor, on his installation. 
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The academics, old and young, vied 
with each other in their endeavours to 
give splendour and dignity to their 
solemnity; and, we may add, that they 
were crowned with complete success. 
Never perhaps was a festival in which 
so great a number of persons were so 
highly gratified, and from which each 
could so aptly exclaim on retiring, 
Conviva satur. The occasion demand- 
edit. The object of their choice, of 
the blood royal, had been educated 
amongst them: his conduct as an un- 
der graduate had been exemplary: he 
had frequently after visited the aca- 
deinic groves, and the part he had 
taken in public life gave pleasure to 
every .studious mind. Every heart 
exulted at his success; and the mix- 
ture of solemn meetings at the church 
and the senate-house with the gay 
ones in the splendid halls, at festive 
boards, or in gardens, enlivened with 
the sprightly dance, rejoiced old fa- 
ther Cam, and Alma Mater viewed 
with satisfaction and delight her sons 
relaxing from their graver pursuits, 
and receiving from the fair sex due 
encomiums on their taste and libera- 
lity. At Carleton House there was 
more wealth, more jewels, more gran- 
deur displayed; but there was not the 
variety of entertainment that prevailed 
at Cambridge. It was a royal supper, 
and for meat, drink, and clothing it 
has not often been surpassed. Of 
course, whatever was high and noble 
in the nation, was present. Two cir- 
cumstances deserve notice upon this 
occasion ; first, that so large a party 
was never before introduced to any 
public place with such ease, for every 
thing had been laid down with such 
regularity, that every carriage came 
to the portico with almost as little 
trouble as if no other preceded or 
followed it. This was owing to the 
excellent arrangement that had been 
made, and it was unfortunate that the 
necessity of a similar arrangement had 
not been foreseen for the exhibition 
of the following days. The Prince, 
with the kindness peculiar to him, un- 
derstanding the general wish to see 
the apartments as they were on the 
festive night, gave orders for the ad- 
mission of visitors by tickets. No 
plan had been laid down for the move- 
ments of the fashionables as there had 
been for those of the horses, and in 
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consequence there was a genteel mob: 
bing, a squeezing, and crowding, and 
shoving of the well-dressed, and those 
who ought to be the best behaved: 
and any one, who witnessed the scene, 
would wish, in future, if he must be 
in a croud, to be in one of dustmen, 
coal-heavers, draymen, tinkers, tay. 
lors, and fishwomen, rather than ina 
mob of fine ladies and gentlemen. 

Sut we are drawn from our thoughts 
on festivals by a melancholy theme, 
which has thrown a gloom over the 
whole nation. The. council, before 
whom is laid a state of the king's 
health, reported that hopes were still 
entertained that he might resume his 
royal functions, but at what time it 
could not be foreseen. Scarcely had 
their paper been circulated, when 
daily bulletins again commenced at 
Windsor, for the king had had a re- 
lapse, and his disorder returned with 
greater violence thanever. The cou- 
riers that passed upon this occasion, 
and the intelligence that transpired 
made a serious alarm upon the public 
mind, and the dread of approaching 
dissolution became very general. In 
this situation his Majesty was for some 
days; but, by degrees, the bulletins 
gave tidings of amendment. The 
shock will, however, retard the reco- 
very, and diminish greatly the expec- 
tations formed of a restoration to the 
royal functions. 

If we turn from domestic occur- 
rences, those abroad are far from being 
satisfactory. Great Britain and Ame- 
rica have long been on such terms, 
that very little is required for either 
party to break, as it is called, the 
usual relations of peace and amity, 
and to vent their resentments in the 
ridiculous and cruel appeal -to the 
sword. Either party has now suffi- 
cient grounds for war. An action has 
taken place between an English and 
an American armed vessel, of which 
both parties have given an account. 
Several persons were killed and wound- 
ed, and the question is not yet de- 
cided which fired the first shot, Each 
party throws the blame on the other; 
but as our vessel is so much inferior 
in size to the American, it seems like 
madness for it to provoke a quarrel, 
in which it must be eventually the 
greatest sufferer; and we shall nata- 
rally be inclined to give the greatest cree 
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dit to the relation made by our own 
captain. W hat steps have een taken 
in consequence of this transaction by 
the cabinets of the two countries we 
do not know; but doubtless an expla- 
nation has taken place, or at least one 
has been demanded by us.Our ship was 
by far the greatest sufferer; but it re- 
fused the assistance proffered to it by 
the American: and certainly it cannot 
be denied, that if we were right in the 
first instance, the honour of our flag 
has been maintained with great spirit. 
The etiquette of naval salutes is not 
so well ascertained as it night be, and 
a word and a blowseem to follow each 
other too rapidly. If our ship did 
not answer the American, or vice versa, 
where would have been the harm in 
the question being repeated; or if a 
gun is to be fired, why might it not 
be in the first instance without ball, 
that the hailed ship might know to 
what it was exposing itself without a 
reply. Here seems to have been no wish 
on either side to fight as decided ene- 
mies, and a little time for explanation 
might have prevented the mischief 
that has taken place. Who, however, 
was to make the explanation? Which 
was first to answer the other’s question? 
Let us hope that there is room enough 
for reconciliation, and that both par- 
ties will see the folly of going to war, 
from which both must inevitably be 
the losers. 

Of the Spanish Americans we can 
give but meagre intelligence. Mex- 
ico is unquiet: the Caraccas are con- 
solidating their independence. The 
government of Buenos Ayres is com- 
pletely prepared to resist that of 
Monte Video, and the efforts of the 
latter will not tend to any great results. 
Our attention is carried to Peru, by 
the arrival of some gentlemen from 
thence into this country, who are sup- 
posed to be delegated with sufficient 
authority to correspond with our go- 
vernment. We trust, that, with the 
consent of the Cortez, the embarass- 
ments now in the way of trade will be 
removed; and whatever is done, we 
cannot doubt that the great province 
of Peru will, in no short time, shake 
off its dependence. There has been 
in that district much greater attention 
paid to literature and science than in 
the other Spanish colonies; and it is 
not likely that, when an opportunity 
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offers to shake it off, they will conti- 
nue to bear the yoke of the worst of 
governments. Some melioration has 
been proposed and adopted by the 
Cortez, but the Peruvians may form 
a junta of their own, and govern them- 
selves till the authority of Ferdinand 
is duly acknowledged in Spain, and 
they can receive orders from a cabi- 
net under his authority, or a Cortez 
duly elected by the nation. 

Europe presents a different scene 
from what was exhibited in our last. 
Spain is the most important feature, 
and there the French have now the 
ascendancy completely, for they have 
driven us again into Portugal. We 
were too sanguine in our ideas of the 
campaign of Lord Wellington, in the 
north of Portugal. The French re- 
treated through necessity, and they 
were the assailants in those battles, 
which were fought on the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms. If we repulsed 
them gloriously, we were not able to 
pursue them into Spain, nor to obtain 
other fruits of the victory, which the 
enemy also claims, than the fall of 
Almeida, and the deliverance of Por- 
tugal. In the south, the victory of 
Marshal Beresford, which the French 
also claim, gave our troops the entrée 
into Spain, and Badajoz was invested, 
Lord Wellington joined the southern 
army, and we were expecting the fall 
of the town, and the deliverance of 
Andalusia, by an irresistible attack of 
the combined armies, assisted by a 
host of Spaniards, burning with re- 
venge to take up arms, and to extir- 
pate the foe from their province. 

Our expectations have been disap- 
ointed. Bajadozis not taken. The 
esieged made a very vigorous resist- 

ance, and repulsed the assailants in 
two separate attacks on practicable 
breaches. Still the place could not 
have holden out, if other measures 
had not produced an entire change in 
the position of the combined armies 
in those quarters. The French be- 
held, with mortification, the deliver- 
ance of Portugal, and our troops on 
the frontiers of Spain, and they re- 
solved to make every effort to prevert 
us from entering into the latter king- 
dom. With this view they coiiecte.! 
their troops from all quarters, aud 
made Badajoz their rendezveus. Lord 
Wellington’s army was in the environs 
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of that place, covering the siege of the 
town; and the French marched with 
the utmost exultation, hoping to pre- 
sent themselves in such forceas should 
put an end to the conflict, and anni- 
hilate the hopes of future resistance 
from the combined armies. As they 
approached Badzjoz Lord Wellington 


found it expedient to retire behind: 


the Guadiana, and the French took up 
their position between Bsajoz and 
Merida, sending out reconnoitring 
parties beyond Elvas. In this situa- 
tion the two armies were at the time 
of writing this. Lord Weillington’s ¢ 
at a greater distance from the Guadi- 
ana on the Portuguese side, than the 
French on the Spanish side. But it 
was hoped that the French wouid ex- 
perience such difficulties in providing 
for so large an army in sucha position, 
that it could not remain there without 
being extremely embarassed, nor 
could it march into Portugal without 
increasing similar embarassments, 
and in vain pursuing Lord Welling- 
ton. He could with ease regain his 
intrenchments near Lisbon, and their 
army would experience the same dis- 
aster as that under Massena. 

Lord Wellington, it is said, and we 
hope the report is true, has made a 
masterly movement, by which he is 
entirely at ease respecting the French. 
On crossing the Guadiana he detach- 
ed Blake with his Spaniards down 
the tiver, who re-crossed it at a consi- 
derable distance below, and took the 
road to Seville, thereby getting into 
the rear of the enemy, as well as ob- 
taining possession of a town in which 
were his baggage, ammunition, and 
stores to an immense amount, On 
this march he was to be joined by an- 
other corps, which would give himan 
effective army of 17,000 men. If the 
French detached a sufficient body 
from their main army, to counteract 
this enterprise, then Lord Wellington 
would be abie toadvance ; and if they 
did not they would run the risk of 
Josing Andalusia. A short time will 
determine the dependence to be placed 
on these reports; but in consequence 
of this movement of the French, they 


have been obliged to quit Galicia and 
the Asturias, and the Spaniards make 
irruptions into the kingdoms of Leon 
and Old Castile, where they have suc- 
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ceeded in cutting off very valuable 
convoys. 

Dreadful isthesuccess of theFrench 
in Catalonia. They have succeeded 
in the capture of Tarragona, which 
was taken by assault; and an immense 
slaughter was made, both of the de- 
fenders and the inhabitants of that 
pedogye dtown. The province is, how- 
ever, not subdued; but every part of 
Spain seems likely, in its turn, to suf- 
fer the horrors of war. The Gallo. 
Spanish king is returned to his domi- 
nions, but has not arrived at his capi- 
tal. With him fresh troops are pour- 
ing intoSpain from France, and there 
seems no probability at present that 
the unhappy country will be speedily 
delivered of them. 

France is exulting in the exposé, 
annually given in the most flattering 
terms of its prosperity. All the works 
in the empire, such as building 
bridges, forming roads, digging ca- 
nals,opening por ts, establishing docks, 
and the like, are enumerated ; and we 
cannot deny to the government of 
France a great deal of Zeal, of energy, 
and we may add patriotism, in the 

management of their finances, They 
are expending a great part of the pro- 
duce of the taxes in nob!e works, 
which will be essentially beneficial to 
the interests of the country. But let 
it not be imagined that France is 
therefore so much superior to Eng- 
land; the exposé of bridges, ports, 
docks, canals, roads, water-works, &c. 
for the present, year, in this island, 
would make as good a figure upon 
paper as that of France. The 
difference hetween the two coun- 
tries is this: in France every thing is 
done by government, and nothing by 
the people; in Great Britain every 
thing is done by the people, except 
what government may do for the con- 
venieuce and maintenance of its de- 
fence, such as building barracks, 
erecting batteries, constructing ships 
of the line, and the like. In this 
istand every public work, undertaken 
by a number of individuals, brings in 
a certain gain to government, whe- 
ther attended with benefit or loss to 
the proprictors ; in France every pub- 
lic work subtracts something from 
the public funds, The superiority is 
not so easily ascertained as mavy ima- 
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gine, and the advantages and disad- 
yantages of the two systems may exer- 
cise the thoughts of profound politi- 
cians. Bonaparte carries on his un- 
dertakings without additional taxes, 
and threatens us, as usual, with ruin. 
But he is likely to be more successful 
against the Pope, whose impudent 
interference with the temporal power, 
he combats with irresistible argument, 
which will probably be maintained by 
his spiritual council now assembled, 
andenforced to the great gratification 
of every t vueand consistent prote: tant, 
whe must rejoice in the approaching 
downfall of popery. 

The exposé was naturallv followed 
with the usua! aduletion from the Je- 
gislative body, which, added to it, the 
expression of a wish to pay its respect- 
ful homage te the king of Rome, a 
request which of course was granted, 

nd a deputation, in consequence, 
waited upon the infant king. Our 
papers idieuled this procedure, but 
in courts any thing is sufficient to 
form the foundation of a compliment; 
and if we compare together the lan- 
guaze of Engiend and France in its 
the comparison, if we ex- 
cept the valuable remonstrances that 
occasionally approach our throne, will 
no! be very much in our favour. We 
aie not surprised at any thing we hear 
of Bonaparte: he is now said to have 
taken a trip to Bologne, to fix the po- 
sition of a building six hundred feet 
high, to command, no doubt, a better 
view of Dover castle, the Downs, and 
the Channel. It will make an excel- 
Jent land mark; but we hope it will 
not give birth to similar fooleries as 
were played on the Kentish coast on 
the alarm of invasion some years ago. 
We have on our coast telegraphs that 
suit our purpose, as wellas any he can 
erect on his coasts. 

Sweden is still in an unquiet state 
from the conscription, but there is 
nothing in the tumults that portend 
ultimate danger tothe state. ‘The de- 
posed king seeins to have some project 
in his head, which time will develope; 
but at present he does not seem to be 
in a situation to recover his losses, 
After a stay of no very pleasant nature 
at Heligoland, he took his departure 
from that island, and was landed on 
the dominions of Denmark. There 
he was immediately put under arrest ; 
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and whether he is to be made the sub- 
ject of some new intrigue, or this is 
the mere act of his restless mind, we 
must leave to time to discover. The 
conveying of a Portuguese ambassa- 
dor to the court of Russia, by one of 
our frigates, shews that we can, when 
we please, have sufficient intercourse 
with that cabinet; but we see no rea- 
son for its interests being detached 
from those of France. The paper po- 
liticians hold out, however, sanguine 
expectations of such an event. 

in our houses of parliament the de- 
bates have been very voluminous, 
chiefly on the paper currency, which, 
from the length of them on the bul- 
lion report, could aftord very little 
novelty. After the ministry had 
taken up Lord Stanhope’s bill, every 
attempt to oppose it was defeated by 
very considerable majorities in their 
favour. Mr.Brougham, at last, brought 
forward some resolutions in which he 
was unsuccessful, but which placed 
the subject in a true point of view. 
They maintain the right of every man 
to do what he pleases with his own, 
and, consequently, to give away a 
bank-note if he pleases, or to give 
it away in exchange for what he 
pleases, whether gold, silver, in coin 
or in bullion, or for any other commo- 
dity; that the destruction of this liber- 
ty establishes a maximum in the mo- 
ney trade, and will lead to it in other 
trades, and consequently to the ruin 
of thecountry. It is sufficient to say, 
that reasoning on these subjects is of 
no longer avail; but future historians 
will record the gradual progress of our 
paper system to perdition, 

In the Lords Earl Grey reprobated 
a publication, in which encourage- 
ments were held out for the assassina- 
tion, he thought, of Bonaparte, and 
such a mode of warfare was held in 
proper abhorrence by the ministry. 
The author, however, wrote a spirited 
letter to the Earl upon this occasion ; 
and we confess that we should have 
received greater pleasure if the Earl 
had manitested a greater regard for the 
liberty of the press, than to have 
countenanced any attack upon appa- 
rently no very strong grounds. The 
author has been liberal of his abuse of 
Bonaparte, and the consequence is, 
that instead of increasing our abhor- 
rence of his cruelties, we rise with in- 
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dignation from the perusal of the approbation and a very strong com- 


work, at the innumerable falsities and 
pernicious principles which it con- 
tarns. 

The parliament was prorogued by 
commission. Thespeech contained a 
short abstract of its proceedings, with 


pliment to Lord Wellington and the 
uinisters, for so successfully main. 
taining the national interests and the 
glory of the British name. In what 
view this will be considered by the 
future historian time will discover, 
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Isle of Man, with the History of its 
ancient Constitution, Legislative Go- 
vernment, and extraordinary Privi- 
leges ; together with the Practice of 
the Courts, &c. By J. Johnson, Esq. 
10s. 6d, 

A Full Report of the Cases, the 
King o. De Yonge, and the King». 
Wright; and of the Arguments of the 
Counsel, with the Judgment deli- 
vered thereon. By J. King, Esq. 

A Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws. 
By F. Whitmarsh, Esq. Royal Svo. 
16s. 

A Narrative of the Minutes of Evi- 
dence respecting the Claim to the 
Berkeley Peerage, as taken before the 
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Committee of PrivMeges in 1811; to 
which are added, Fac-similes of the 
Banns and Register of the Marriage, 
extracted from the parish books of 
Berkeley. 8vo. Qs. 

Two Treatises on the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. By H.T.Colebrooke. 
to. 14 11s. 6d. 

The Trial of an Action for Damages 
brought by H. Verelst, Esq. against 
Major P. Staple, for Adultery with 
Elizabeth Verelst, his wife, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, June 6, 1811. 
$s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Sidmouth, upon the Subject 
ofthe Bill lately introduced by his 
Lordship into the House of Peers. By 
J.Belsham, 2s. 

Adultery and Patriotism; a short 
Letter to Sir F. Burdett, M.P. By an 
Elector of Westminster. 1s. 6d. 

Abstract of the Act for the Reiiefof 
Insolvent Debtors in England, July, 
1811. 6d. 

Case of P. Finnerty, including a 
full Report of all the Proceedings 
which took place in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 5s. 

Miscellaneous Anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of the Manners and History of 
Europe, during the reigns of Charles 
II. James If. William ILL. and Queen 
Anne. By J. P. Malcolm, F.S.A. 
8yo. 19s. 

The Works of the Rev. R. Cecil, 
M.A. with a Memoir of his Life; ar- 
ranged and revised; with a View of 
the Author's Character. By J. Pratt, 
B.D.F.A.S. 4 vols. Svo. 2. 8s. 

The Cabinet of Entertainment; a 
new and select Collection of Enigmas, 
Charades, Rebusses, &c.; with Solu- 
tions, 18mo. 5s. 

A Statement and Investigation of 
Bills brought into Parliament, by W. 
Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. for securing 
Charitable Donations. By P. Love- 
lass. 8vo. 

The liemains of Joseph Blacket, 
consisting of Poems,dramaticSketches, 
the Times, an Ode, and a Memoir of 
his Life. By Mr. Pratt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
20s. 

The Works of Confucius, contain- 
ing the Original Text ; with a Trans- 
sation by J. Marshman. Vol. I. 4to. 
51. 5s. 

Rules for the Management of Negro 
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Slaves. By a Professional Planter, 
8vo. 8s. 

Letters to John Aikin, M.D. on his 
Volume of Vocal Poetry, and on his 
Essays on Song-writing. By J. Plump- 
tree, B.D. 12mo. Qs. 

Sketches ef Elistory, Politics, and 
Manners, taken in Dublin, and the 
North of Ireland, in the Autumn of 
8vo. 8s. 

Strictures on the Expedicnce of the 
Addingtonian Extinguisher; withsa- 
tirical Observations on the Influence 
of Methodism on Civilized Society, 
in all its Gradations. 2s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of the Court of France, during the 
Favour of Madame de Pompadour. 
Translated from the French of J. L. 
Soulavée. &s. 

Remarks on the Failure of Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill relating to Protestant 
Dissenters. 1s. 

Multura in Parvo; or, a Reform Ca- 
techism, in three Parts, which ap- 
peared in the Times of the 5th, 10th, 
and 17th of May, 1811; to which is 
added, a Bullion Catechism, in two 
parts, which appeared in the saine pa- 
per, April 25,and May 15, 1811. By 
8. E. 1s. 

A Serious Address to the Public on 
the Practice of Vaccination, in which 
the late failure of that operation ia 
the family of Earl Grosvenor is par- 
ticularly adverted to. Is. 

Substance of a Letter to the Right 
Hon. Lord Pelham on the State of 
Mendicity in the Metropolis. By M. 
Martin, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Sentimental Anecdotes by Madame 
de Montolieu. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Plunkett. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

EasternTales ; or, MoralAllegories : 
illustrative of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of Oriental Nations. 12mo, 5s. 

Democracy Unveiled, in a Letter 
to Sir Francis Burdett. By T. Adams, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Tracts on Tithes. By the Rev. C. 
Leslie, the Rev. J. Gambier, M.A. 
and R. Belward, D.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Leiters, elegant, interesting, and 
evangelical: illustrative of the au- 
thor’s amiab!e character; never before 
published, By J.tlervey, A.M. 8vo. 
73. 

Simple Pleasures. 


12mo. &s. 6d. 


An Account of the Character and 
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Peaceful Death of Victor Whitty. 
By J. Bullar. 12mo. Qs. 

The Poll at the Election of a Knight 
of the Shire for the County of Glou- 
cester, begun Jan. 28, and ended Feb. 
7, 1811. 10s. 6d. 

Letters on the Evils of the Expor- 
tation of Cotton Yarns. By W. Rad- 
cliffe. is. Gd. 

A Letter to F. Jeffrey, Esq. Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. By an 
Anti-Reformist. 9s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS, 

An Appeal to the Republic of Let- 
ters in Behalf of Injured Science; 
from the Opinions and Proceedings 
of some Modern Authors of Elements 
of Geometry. ByG.Douglas. 8vo. 3s. 

MILITARY. 

A Letter to a General Officer on 
the Recruiting Service; to which is 
added, another on the Establishment 
of Rifle Corps in the British Army. 
By Colonel F. P. Robinson. 2s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

A Practical Treatise and Observa- 
tions on the Nature, Variety, and 
Treatment of the Venereal Disease. 
By F. Kiernan 8s. 

Plates of the Human Bones. By 
—— Cheseiden. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Gout, containing 
the Opinions of the most celebrated 
ancient and modern Physicians, on 
that Disease, and Observations on 
the Eau Medicinale. By J. Ring. 
8vo. 6s. 

A Posologic Companion to the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia. By J. Nott, 


M.D. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
NOVELS. 
Frederick De Montford. A Novel. 
S vols. tl. Is. 


Sir Ralph de Bigod. 
of the 19th Century; 
with Anecdotes of Real Life. 
Moore, Esq. 4vols. 14 Is. 

Rhydisel ; or, the Devil in Oxford. 
Qvols. 10s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Book; or, Me- 
moirs of Caroline Princess of Has- 
burgh. 3 vols. 12. 5s. 

santas de Montenos; or, Annals ofa 
Patriot Family. Founded on recent 
facts. By W. Ticken, Esq. 8 vols. 
13s. 


A Romance 
interspersed 


By E. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Dissertation on Horses, wherein 
it is demonstrated by matters of fact, 
as well as from the principles of j-hi- 
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losophy, that innate qualities do not 
exist. By W. Ostner. 12mo. 4s, 
PHILOSOPHY 

The Principles and Ends of Philo. 
sophy. By R.Saumarez,Esq.F.R.E.L, 
8vo. 6s. 

POLITICAL, 

The People. By an _ unlettered 
Man. 8vo. 6s. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. Lord 
King, in the House of Lords, July 9, 
1811, upon the second reading of Earl 
Stanhope’s Bill respecting Guineas 
anc Bank Notes. 2s, 

The Right of the People to frequent 
and new Parliaments. Qs. Gd. 

Substance of two Speeches of H, 
Thornton, Esq. on the Debate in the 
House of Commons on the Report of 
the Bullion Committee, May 7 & 14, 
1811. 2s. 6d. 

Substance of twoSpeeches delivered 
in the House of Commons by the 
Right Hon. G. Canning, May 8 & 13, 
1811, on the Report for enquiring in- 
to the High Price of Bullion. $s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Poems. By W.R. Spencer. 8vo. 
10s. 

The Bullion Debate. A Serio-co- 
mic Satiric Poem. ByW. Pitt. 9s.6d. 

Lines addressed to Mrs. Hay Drum- 
mond, on the singular circumstance 
attending the interment of her first 
child in the Parish Church of Roth- 
bury, in Northumberland. By the 
Rev. G. Wilkins, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

The Figured Mantle and the Bridal 
Day, with other Poems. By a Sussex 
Clergyman. 12mo. $s. 6d. 

The Triumph of Religion. A Sa 
cred Poem, in four Parts. fe. 7s. 

The Plants. A Poem. Canto Ill. 


and IV. By W. Tighe, Esq. vo. 
Somerset. A Poem. By F.Webb. 
Ato. 


The Vision of Don Roderick. A 
Poem. By W. Scott. 15s. or on 
royal paper, 1/. 10s. 

The Minstrels of Winandermere. 
A Poem. By C. Farish, B.D. fe. 4s 

Ode on the Present State of Europe. 
By T. G. Lace. 2s. 

Original Poetry, consisting of Fugi- 
tive Pieces, by a Lady deceased ; and 
Miscellaneous Poems, by several au- 


thors. 12mo. As, 
Poetical Pastimes. By J. Fitzge- 
rald. 7s. 


The lanndation. A Poem, Is. 
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RELIGION. 

The National Religion the Founda- 
tion of National Education. A Ser- 
mon preached in theCathedralC burch 
of St. Paul, London, June 13, 1811. 
By H. Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter concerning the two first 
Chapters of St. Luke, addressed to an 
editor of the improved version. 8vo. 

Se 

; Sermons preached on public occa- 
sions; with Notes, and an Appendix, 
on various important subjects. By R. 
Valpy, D.D. 2vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Comparative View of the two 
New Systems of Education for the In- 
fant Poor, in a Charge delivered at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, April 28, and 
atDurham, May 12, 1811. By the Rev. 
R. G. Bouer, LL.B. 1s. 

A Sermon preached at Christ 
By the 
Rev. S. Clapham, M.A. 1s. 

Dr. Comber’s Exhortation to the 
Communion, 4d. 

Sermens selected and abridged 
chiefly from Minor Authors; adapted 
to the Saints’ Days, Festivals, Fasts, 
&c. and to general Occasions, &c. &c. 
For the Use of Families. By the Rev. 
§.Clapham. Vol. IIT. Svo. 13s. 

Eight Discourses delivered before 
the University of Oxford, at St. Ma- 
ry's, 1811, at the Lecture founded by 
the late J. Bampton. By J. Bidlake, 
D.D. 8vo. §&s. 

Sacred Truth, unfolded in a Course 
of Practical Lectures on the principal 
Doctrines of Christianity, and relative 
Duties of Life. By the Rev. S. Pig- 
gott, A.M. S8vo. 10s. 
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The Three Eras of Light, being 


Two Discourses preached before the 


University of Cambridge, July 1, 
1810. By the Rey. C. Buchanan, 
D.D. Qs. 6d. 


A Sermon preached before the So- 
ciety for Mission to Africa and the 
East, June 4, 181i. By the Rev. M. 
Horne. Qs. 

Considerations respecting the Jews, 
and in favour of the Measures adopted 
by the London Society for promoting 
Christianity amongst them. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Paul, Bedford, January 
9, 1811. By T. Scott, jun.M.A. @s. 

A Sermon, preached Dec. 26, 1810, 
at the Jews’ Chapel, Church-street, 
Spitalfields. By J. Ryland, D.D. 
1s. 6d, 

A Sertnon, delivered Jan. 15, 1811, 
in the Jews’ Chapel, Church-street, 
Spitalfields. By the Rev.W.Vent. 1s. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE, 

New Mercantile Tabies for expedi- 
tiously ascertaining the Amount of. 
Goods sold by the hundred weight of 
112 pounds, at any price from one 
farthing to 2/. per cwt. or by the ton, 
from one shilling to 4002. per ton. each 
table, extending from lb. to 4000 
cwt. By J. Houghton. Svo. 12.11s.6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Dictionary of the 
Dominion of Wales. By N. Carlisle. 
4to. 37. Ss. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Hakluyt’s Collection of the Early 
Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation. Vol. IV. 4to. 
$i. Ss. 





HISTORICAL 


The Prince Regent's Speech. 

N Wednesday the 24th instant, 

Parliament was prorogued by 
commission, when the following 
— was read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor :=— 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, has coin- 
manded us to signify te you the satis- 
faction with which he finds himself 
enabled to relieve you from your at- 
tendance in Parliament, after the long 
and laborious duties of the session. 


Universat Mac. VoL. XVI. 


CHRONICLE, 


We are particularly directed to ex- 
press his approbation of the wisdom 
and firmness which you have mani- 
fested in enabling his Royal Highness 
to continue the exertions of this coun- 
try in the cause of our allies, and to 
prosecute the war with increased acti+ 
vity and vigour. 

** Your determined perseverance in 
a system of liberal aid to the brave 
and loyal nations of the Peninsula, 
has progressively augmented their 
means and spirit of resistance, while 
the humané attention which you have 
paid to the sullerings of the iahabitants 
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of Portugal, under the unexampled 
cruelty of the enemy, has confirmed 
the alliance by new ties of affection, 
and cannot fail to inspire additional 
zeal and animation in the mainte- 
nance of the common cause. 

** His Royal Highness especially 
commands us to declare his cordial 
concurrence in the measures which 
rou have adoped for improving the 
Internal security and military re- 
sources of the United Kingdom. 

** For these important purposes you 
have wisely provided, by establishing 
a system for the annual supply of the 
regular army, and for the interchange 
of the militias of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and his Royal Highness has 
the satisfaction of informing you, that 
the voluntary zeal which has already 
been manifested upon this occasion 
has enabled him to give immediate 
operation to an arrangement by which 
the union and mutual interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland may be 
more effectually cemented and im- 
proved. 


** Gentlemen of ihe House of Commons, 


** His Royal Highness commands us 
to thank you in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, for the liberal 
supplies which you have furnished for 
every branch of the public service. 

** His Royal Highness has seen with 
pleasure the readiness with which you 
have applied the separate means of 
of Great Britain to the financial relief 
of Ireland at the present moment; 
and derives much satisfaction from 
perceiving that you have been able 
to accomplish this object with so little 
additional burthen upon the resources 
of this part of the United Kingdom. 
The manner in which you have taken 
into consideration the condition of 
the Irish revenue, has mct with his 
Royal Highness’s approbation; and 
his Royal Highness commands us to 
add, that he looks with confidence to 
the advantage which may be derived 
from the attention of Parliament 
having been given to this important 
subject. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ His Royal Highness commands us 
to congratulaie you upon the reduc- 
tion of the island of Mauritius. This 
last and most important colony of 
France has been obtained with incon- 
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siderable loss, and its acquisition must 
materially contribute to the security 
of the British commerce and posses- 
sions in that quarter of the world, 

** The successes which have crown- 
ed his Majesty’s arms during the pre. 
sent campaign, under the distinguish. 
ed command of Lieutenant-General 
Lord Viscount Wellington, are most 
important to the interests, and glorj- 
ous to the character of the country, 
His Royai Highness warmly partici. 
eng in all the sentiments which have 

een excited by those successes, and 
concurs in the just applause which 
you have bestowed upon the skill, 
prudence, and intrepidity so conspi- 
cuously displayed in obtaining them. 

** It affords the greatest satisfaction 
to his Royal Highness to reflect that, 
should it please Divine Providence 
to restore his Majesty to the ardent 
prayers and wishes of his Royal High- 
ness, and of his Majesty's people, his 
Royal Highness will be enabled to lay 
before His Majesty, in the history of 
these great achievements of the Bri- 
tish arms, throughout a series of sys- 
tematic operations, so satisfactory a 
proof that the national interests and 
the glory of the British name have 
been successfully maintained, while 
his Roval Highness has conducted 
the government of the United King- 
dom.” 

Then a commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read; after which 
the Lord Chancellor said, 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** By virtue of the Commissios un- 
der the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, 
in obedience to the commands of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in 
the name and on behalf of his Majes- 
ty, prorogue this Parliament to Thurs- 
day the twenty-second day of August 
next, to be then here helden; and 
this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Thursday the twenty-second 
day of August next. 


GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 


Official Account of the Action between 
the American frigate President, ang 
H. M.S. the Liitie Belt. 

Admiralty-Office, July 16. 1811. 

Copy of a Letter from Rear-Admiral 

Sawyer, Commander-in-Chief of his 

Majesty’s Ships and Vessels on the 
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eoast of North America, to John Wil- 

son Croker, Esq. dated on board the 

Africa, at Bermuda, the 11th of June, 

18)1. 

Sir,—Inclosed I transmit to you, 
for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, a copy 
of a letter from Captain Arthur Batt 
Bingham, commander of his Majesty’s 
sloop Little Belt, received this day 
from Lord James Townshend, captain 
of his Majesty's ship Ciolus, and se- 
nior officer at Halifax; by which 
their lordships will perceive he was 
attacked on the evening of the 16th 
of May last, when cruizing between 
Cape Henry and Cape Hatteras, by 
the United States frigate the Presi- 
dent, of 44 guus, commanded by 
Commodore Rogers ; and that after a 
close action of three quarters of an 
hour, the American ship made sail 
from him. Captain Bingham’s mo- 
dest, but full and clear statement, 
renders any comment from me unne- 
cessary; and I have only to admire 
the extraordinary bravery and firm- 
ness with which himself, his officers, 
and ship’s company supported the ho- 
nour of the British flag, when opposea 
to such an immense superiority of 
force. I have, however, deeply to la- 
ment the number of valuable British 
seamen and royal marines, who have 
been either killed or wounded on this 
unexpected occasion; a list of whose 
names is also inclosed, together with 
acopy of ny order, under which Cap- 
tain Bingham was cruizing. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

H. Sawyer, Rear-Admiral. 

His Majesty’s sloop Little Belt, May 21, 

1811, latitude 36 deg. 53 min. N. lon- 
gitude 71 deg. 49 min. W. Cape 
Charles bearing W. 4¢ niles. 

Sir,—I heg leave to acquaint you, 
that in pursuanee of your orders to 
join his Majesty's ship Guerriere, and 
being on my return from the north- 
ward, not having fallen in with her, at 
about eleven A.M. May 16, saw a 
strange sail, to which | immediately 
gave chace; at one P. M. discovered 
her to be a man of war, apparently a 
frigate, standing to the eastward, who, 
when he made us out, edged away 
for us, and set his royals; made the 
signal 275, and finding it not answer- 
ed, concluded she was an American 
frigate, as she had a commodore’s blue 
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pendant flying at the main; hoisted 
the colours, and made all sail south, 
the course I intended, steering round 
Cape Hatteras, the stranger edging 
away, but not making any more sail. 
At half-past three he made sail in 
chace, when I made the private sig- 
nal, which was not answered, At half 
past six, finding he gained so consi- 
derably on usas not to be able to elude 
him during the night, being within 
gun shot, and clearly discerning the 
stars in his broad pendant, I imagined 
the more prudent method was to bring 
to, and hoist the colours, that no mis- 
take might arise, and that he might 
see what we were ; the ship was there- 
fore brought to, colours hoisted, guns 
double shotted, and every preparation 
made in case of a surprise. By his 
manner of steering down, he evidently 
wished to lay his ship in a position 
for raking, which I frustrated by wear- 
ing three times. About a quar- 
ter past eight he came within hail. I 
hailed, and asked what ship it was? 
He repeated my question. I again 
hailed, and ashed what ship it was? 
He again repeated my words, and fired 
a broadside, which | immediately re- 
turned. The action then became ge- 
neral, and so continued for three quar- 
ters of an hour, when he ceased firing, 
and appeared to be on fire about the 
main hatchway. He then filled. I 
was obliged to desist from firing, as 
the ship falling off, no gun could bear, 
and had no after-sail to keep her to. 
All the rigging and sails cut to pieces, 
not a brace of bowline left, he hailed, 
and asked what ship this was? I told 
him; he then asked me if | had struck 
my colours; my answer was, No, and 
asked what ship it was? As plainly as 
I could understand (he having shot 
some distance at this time), he answer- 
ed, the United States frigate. He 
fired no more guus, but stood from us, 
giving no reason for his most extraor- 
dinary conduct. At day-light in the 
morning, saw a ship to windward, 
which having made out well what we 
were, bore up and passed within hail, 
fully prepared for aciion. About 
eigit o'clock he hailed, and said, if [ 
pleased he would send a boat on 
board; I replied in the ailirmative, 
and a boat accordingly came with an 
oticer, and a messave from Commo- 
dore Rogers, of the President United 
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States frigate, to say that he lamented 
much.the unfortuiiaie affair (as he 
termed it) that had happened, and 
that had he known our torce was so 
inferior, he should not have fived at 
me. | asked his motive for having 
fired: at ail: his reply was, that we 
fired the fist gun at him, which was 
positively not the case. I cautioned 
both the officers and-men to be parti- 
cularly careful, and not suffer any 
more than one man to be at the gun. 
Nor is it probabie that a sleop of war, 
within pistol-shot of-a large 44-gun 
ve should commence hostilities. 
fered ine every assistance I stood 

.ecd of, and submitted to me that 

' better put into one of the ports 
nited States, which [ imme- 
clined. By the manner in 
he apologized, it appeared to 

’ hat had he fatlen in with 
ate, he would certainly 

nt her to action; and what 

nfiroas me in that opinion is, 

gums were not only loaded 

eund and grape shot, but with 

ery scrap of iron that could possibly 
collected. I have to lament the 
of 32 men killed and wounded, 
among whom is the master. His Ma- 
jesty’s sloop is much damaged in her 
masts, sails, rigging, and hull, and as 
there are many shot through between 
wind and water, and many shots siill 
remaining in her side, and upper 
works all shot away, starboard pump 
also, | have judgec it proper to pro- 
ceed to Halifax, which will 1 hope 
mect with your approbation. I can- 
not speak in too bigh terms of the 
Officers and men I have the honour to 
co:mmand, for their steady and active 
conduct throughout the whole of this 
business, who had much todo, asa 
gale of wind came on the second night 
aiter the action. My first lieutenant, 
Mr. Jobi Moberly, who is in every 
respect a most excellent officer, afford- 
ed ne very great assistance in stop- 
ping the leaks himself in the gale, se- 
cu'ing the masts, and doing every 
thine in his power. It would be the 
gresiest injustice was [ not also to 
speak most highlv of Lieutenant Lo- 
vell, second lieutenant; of Mr. 
M‘4aveen, master, who, as [ have he- 
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fore stated, was weunded in the right 
arm in nearly the middle of the ac- 
tion; aud Mr. Wilson, master’s mate. 
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Indeed, the conduct of every officer 
and man was so good, it is impossible 
for me to discriminate. I beg leaye 
to enclose a list of the 32 men killed 
and wounded, most of them mortally 
I fecr. I hope, Sir, in this affair ] 
shall appear to have done my duty, 
and conducted myseif as I ought to 
have done against so superior a force, 
and that the honour of the British co. 
lours was well supported, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
A.B. Bincuam, Captain, 





DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
DowninG-STreet, July 6. 

Quinta de Granicha, June 13, 1811, 

Tn consequence of a report from the 
chief engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fletcher, that the fire from St. Chris- 
toval might occasion the loss of many 
lives in the operations on the left of 
the Guadiana, and the breach in that 
outwork baving been apparently much 
improved by the fire throughout the 
6th, I directed that an attempt might 
be made to carry St. Christoval by 
storm that night. Major-Gen. Hous- 
ton, who conducted the operations of 
the siege on the right of the Guadia- 
na, accordingly ordered a detachment 
under Major Macintosh of the 85th 
regiment, to make the attempt. The 
men advanced under a very heavy fire 
of musketry and hand-grenades from 
the out-work, and of shot and shells 
from the town, with the utmost intre- 
pidity, and in the best order, te the 
bottom of the breach; the advanced 
guard being led by Ensign Dyas, of 
the 51st regiment, who volunteered to 
perform this duty; but they found 
that the enemy had cleared the rub- 
bish from the bottom of the escarp; 
and notwithstanding that they were 
provided with ladders, it was impossi- 
ble to mount it. They retired with 
some ioss.—The fire upon St. Chris- 
toval, as well as upon the place, conti- 
nued on the 7th, 8th, and 9th, on 
which day the breach in the wall of 
St. Christoval appeared practicable, 
and I directed that a second attempt 
should be made on that night to_ob- 
tain possession of that outwork. Ma- 
jor-General Houston ordered another 
detachment for this service, under the 
command of Major Mac Geachy, of 
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the 17th Portuguese regiment, who, 
with the officers destined to command 
the different parties composing the 
detachment, had been employed 
throughout the th and 9th in recon- 
noitring the breach, and the different 
approaches to it. They advanced at 
about nine at night in the best order, 
though opposed by the same means, 
and with the same determination, as 
had been opposed to the detachment 
which had made the attempt cn the 
6th. Ensign Dyas again led the ad- 
vance, and the storming party arrived 
at the foot of the breach; but they 
found it impossible to mount it, the 
enemy having again cleared the rub- 
bish from: the bottom of the escarp. 
The detachment suffered considera- 
bly, and Major Mac Geachy, the 
commanding officer, was unfortunately 
killed, and others of the officers fell; 
but the troops continued to maintain 
their station till Major-General Hous- 
ton ordered thein to retire-—When 
the reinforcements had arrived from 
the frontiers of Castille, after the bat- 
tle of Albuera, I undertook the siege 
of Badajoz, entertaiuing a belief that 
the means of which | had the com- 
mand, would reduce the place before 
the end of the second week in June; 
at which time I ex pected that the rein- 
forcements for the enemy's southern 
army, detached from Castille, would 
join Marshal Soult. I was unfortu- 
nately mistaken in my estimate of the 
quality of those means. We had 
failed in two attempts to obtain pos- 
session of Fort St. Christoval; and it 
was obvious to me that we could not 
obtain possession of that outwork, 
without performing a work which 
would have required the labour of se- 
veral daysto complete.—Cn the morn- 
ing of the 10th instant, 1 received 
an intercepted dispatch from the 
Duke of Dalmatia to the Duke of Ra- 
gusa, which pointed out clearly the 
enemy's design to collect in Estrema- 
dura their whole force; and I had 
reason to believe that Drouet’s corps, 
which had marched from Toledo on 
the 28th and 29th of May, and was ex- 
pected at Cordova on the 5th and 
and 6th instant, wouid have joined 
the southern army by the 10th; and 
and it was generally expected in the 
country that the southern army would 
have moved by thattime. The move- 
ment of this army alone would have 





created a necessity for raising the 
siege; but on thesame morning I re- 
ceived accounts from the frontiers of 
Castille, which left no doubt of the 
destination of the army of Portugal 
to the southward; and gave ground 
for belief that they would arrive at 
Merida on the 15th inst. I therefore 
ordered that the siege might be raised, 
I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of all the officers and 
troops employed at the siege of Bada~ 
joz, whose labouys and exertions de- 
served a very different result. I in- 
closé a return of the killed aud wound- 
ed throughout the siege, from which 
your lordship will observe that, ex- 
cepting in the attempts to obtain pos- 
session of St. Christoval, our loss has 
not been severe. We stil} maintain 
the blockade cf Badajoz. 1 have not 
yet heard that the enemy have moved 
from their positions of Llerena, and I 
imagine that the arrival of the 9th 
corps has been delayed longer than 
was expected; and it is probable that 
Soult will be unwilling to move till 
he will hear of the movements of the 
army of Portugal. They broke up 
from Tormes on the 3d, and their ad- 
vanced guard arrived at Ciudad Rode- 
rigo on the evening of the 5th. They 
moved forward again on the 6th, and 
Lieutenant-Gen. Sir Brent Spencer 
withdrew the advanced guard of the 
troops under his command, first to 
Navé d'Aver, and then to Alfayates. 
The enemy patroled on the 6th into 
Fuentes’ de Honor, and into Navé 
d’Aver. Tenclose Sir Brene Spencer's 
report of these operations, from which 
it appears that the royal dragoons, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Clifton, anda 
troop of the 14th, the whole directed 
by Major-Gen. Slade, distinguished 
themselves.—I imagine that the ene- 
my’s march in this direction was in- 
tended as a reconnoisance, and to co- 
ver the march of a convoy to Ciudad 
Roderigo; as on the following day, 
the 7th, the whole moved frem thence 
to Moras Verdes, in the direction of 
the pass of Banos, near which pass 
General Regnier had been with two 
divisions of the army of Portugal, 
since the 5th. On the 8th, in the 
evening, one division of Gen. Reg- 
nier’s troops had come through Banos, 
and [ expected that those divisions 
will have arrived at Placentia the gth, 
and the whole army ou the 10th. 
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Since writing this dispatch, I have 
received accounts that Gen. Drouet's 
troops joined on the enemy's right at 
Berlanza and Azuaga yesterday, and a 
report that their cavalry were in move- 
ment towardsLosSantos this morning. 
The British cavalry, and the 2d and 
4th divisions, were about to march 
from Vilia Franca and Almendralejo 
towards Albuera, and | have ordered 
there General Hamilton's division, 
and shall proceed there this night my- 
self, if I should find ihat report con- 
firmed. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON. 
DownincG-sTREET, July 16, 1811. 
Quinta de St. Joao, June 20. 

The enemy moved forward his ad- 
vanced guard, consisting of about 
10,060 men, to Los Santos, on the 
morning of the 18th.—Upon this oc- 
easion Lieut. Steenuwitz, of the 2Ist 
light dragoons, was sent out by Major 
General Sir William Erskine, to re- 
connoitre the enemy, with a small 
detachment of the 2d hussars, and $d 
dragoon guards, which distinguished 
themselves in an attack upon a supe- 
rior number of the enemy, and took 
some prisoners. 1 had arranged that 
the cavalry and 2d and 4th divisions 
of the allied British and Portuguese 
army, and the corps of Spanish troops 
under General Blake, should collect, 
if the enemy should advance to inter- 
rupt the siege or blockade of Badajoz ; 
and [ went to Albueraon that night 
to superintend the movements of the 
troops.—I also moved, on the night of 
the 15th, General Hamilton's division 
from the blockade of Bajadoz, with an 
intention to stop the enemy, in case 
the army of the south alone sheauld 
have moved foiward. 

On the 14th, in the night, Lieute- 
nant Ayling, of the 40th regiment, 
who had been employed to observe 
the movements of the enemy, arrived 
at Albuera with the account that the 
advanced guard of the enemy's army 
of Portugal from Castille, had enter- 
ed Truxilloat noon onthe 18th, which 
confirmed the other accounts which 
J had received of their progress up to 
the 12th; and,as from Truxillo they 
might have been at Merida on the 
15th, and in communication with the 
army of the South, [ determined to 
yaise the blockade of Badajoz, and 
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that all the allied troops should cross 
the Guadiana on the 17th. This was 
accordingly effected without difficul- 
ty or loss of any description: and 
General Blake likewise crossed with 
his corps at Juramenha on the 17th, 
Since that period the allied British 
and Portuguese army have been en. 
camped in the woods upon the Caya, 
about Torre de Mouro, having their 
right upon the Ponte de Caya. The 
whole are now upon the Caya, be. 
tween this place and Arronches. 

The enemy’s advance haveappeared 
in the neighbourhood of Badajoz this 
day, and I conceive that their whole 
army will be collected to-morrow, 
The enemy have collected upon this 
occasion all their force from Castille, 
their whole force from Madrid, and 
what is calied their centre army, and 
all (heir force from Andalusia, except- 
ing what is absolutely necessary to 
maintain their position before Cadiz, 
and that held by Sebastiani in the 
eastern kingdoms of Andalusia. 

The enemy have abandoned Old 
and New Castile, with the exception 
of a small garrison in Madrid, and 
have risked every thing in all parts of 
Spain, in order to collect this large 
army in Estramadura. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON. 
DowninG-STREET, July 20, 1811. 
Quinta de St Joao, June 27. 

The enemy made a great reconnois: 
sance with a large body of cavalry up- 
on Elvas and Campo Mayor, on the 
22d instant. The cavalry of the army 
of the South went upon Elvas, from 
the neighbourhood of Olivenca, and 
the woods between that town and Ba- 
dajoz; and the cavalry of the army of 
Portugal upon Campo Mayor, from 
the neighbourhood of Badajoz. The 
former succeeded in cutting off a pic- 
quet (about 50) of the 11th dragoons, 
which had been posted on the Caya, 
in front of Elvas, under the command 
of Captain Lutyens. It is understood 
that the cause of this was that Captain 
Lutyens mistook a regiment of the 
enemy's hussars for a body of ours 
sent to his support. The 2d hussars 
also, which were on the Guadiana, 
on the right of Etvas, suffered in their 
retreat towards Elvas. 

The enemy were kept in check in 
the neighbourhood of Campo Mayor,. 
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by Major-Gen. De Grey's brigade of 
British, and Brigadier-Gen. Madden's 
brigade of Portuguese cavalry, and 
they retired without sceing the posi- 
tion of our troops. Since that they 
have made no movement of import- 
ance; Their army is along the Gua- 
diana, between Badajoz and Merida, 
and their principal occupationappears 
tobe to procure subsistence. They 
are already beginning to experience, 
insome degree, the effects of drawing 
together, in Estremadura, their whole 
force. Gen. Bonnet has evacuated 
the Asturias. Don Julian Sanchez has 
possession of the open country in Old 
Castile, and has recently intercepted 
a valuable convoy of money and pro- 
visions on the road from Salamanca to 
Ciudad Rodrigo; and I learn from 
Valladolid, that a very valuable con- 
voy, consisting of Joseph Bonaparte’s 
baggage and property, has been inter- 
cepted by Mina, near Victoria. Gen. 
Blake crossed the Guadiana (as had 
been arranged) on the 22d instant, 
and I understand was at Castillegos on 
the 24th. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON, 





GALLANT NAVAL AcTION. 


Copy of a letter from Captain Barrie, ad- 
dressed to Admiral Sir C. Cotton, Bart. 
dated His Majesty’s Ship Pomone, off 
Sagone, May 2, 1811. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform 
you, that on the evening of the 30th, 
I arrived off the Bay of Sagone, tlie 
Unité and Scout incompany. Atsun- 
set the Unité made the signal for an 
enemy's frigate at anchor. By day- 
break on the ist, the Pomone was close 
off Llamone, and I had the satisfaction 
to observe the enemy's three ships at 
anchor in Sagone Bay. It was acarly 
calm, and the variable winds which 
prevail at this season having thrown 
the Unité a long way astern, I aban- 
doned my design of attempting to take 
the tower and battery by surprize; and 
it was fortunate I did so, for as the day 
opened we could clearly observe the 
enemy in full possession of the heights, 
and ready to receive us. Heappeared 
to have about two hundred regular 
troops, with their field pieces, &c. and 
a number of armed inhabitants; the 
battery, consisting of four guns and 
one mortar, presented a more for- 
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midable appearance than I expected, 
and a gun was mounted on the Mar- 
tello tower, above the battery; the 
three ships were moored within a 
stone's throw of the battery, and had 
each two cables on shore: their broad- 
sides were presented to us. The smallest 
ship (La Giraffe) hoisted a broad pen- 
dant; she appeared to bea sister vessel 
to the Var, and shewed thirteen guns 
on each side the main-deck. The other 
ship (La Nourrice) was much larger, 
and shewed fourteen guns; her lower 
deck ports were open, but she had no 
guns in them. The armed ship was 
partly hid by the Nourrice, so that we 
could not make out her force. 

The bay is so small that it was im- 
possible to approach without being ex- 
posed to the raking fire of the whole. 
Notwithstanding their strong pesition, 
the crews of each ship came forward 
in the most noble manner and volun- 
teered their services to land, or, as it 
was quite calin, even to attack the 
enemy’s ships with the boats. Captains 
Chamberlayne and Sharpe both agreed 
with me, that we could do nothing by 
landing, and it would have been mad- 
ness to send the boats; however, I sig- 
nified (by telegraph) that it was my 
intention to attack as soon as a breeze 
sprung up. As the calm continued, 
at half-past five P.M. I gave up all the 
hopes of the sea-breeze, and fearing 
any longer delay would enable the 
enemy to increase his force, I deter- 
mined on towing the ships in. My pen 
is too feeble to express my admiration 
of the zealous and spirited conduct of 
the boat's crews employed on this ser- 
vice; the same zeal animated each 
ship's company, and by six o'clock, 
having towed into a position within 
range of grape, we commenced the 
action, which lasted without any in- 
termission till about half-past seven, 
when smoke was observed to issue from 
the Giraffe; soon after La Nourrice 
was ina blaze, and the merchantman 
was set on fire by the brands from 
La Nourrice: at this time the battery 
and tower were silenced, and in ten 
minutes the three ships were com- 
pletely on fire. I lost no time in 
towing our ships out of harm's way, 
where we waited the explosions, which 
took place in succession. 

The Giraffe blew up about ten mi- 
nutes before nine, after La Nourrice 
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exploded, and some of her timbers 
falling on the tour, entirely deme- 
lished it, and the sparks set fire to the 
battery which also blew up: the ob- 
ject of our attack being thus com- 
pletely executed, I stood out to sea, 
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to get clear of the wrecks, and {9 
repair our damages. No language of 
mine can do justice to the gallantry 
of those I had the honour to command, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
RosBertT Barn, 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Me Joun Coxetten, of Green- 
Fs ham Mills, Newbury, has lately 
had two Southdown sheep shorn at 
his factory, exactly at jive o’clock in 
the morning, from the wool of which 
(after passing-its various processes) a 
comrlete damson coloured coat was 
made, and worn by Sir John Throck- 
morton, Bart. at a quarter past six in 
the evening, being two hoursand three 
quarters within the time allotted, for 
a wager of one thousand guineas; the 
sheep were roasted whole; and a most 
sumptuous dinner was given by Mr. 
Coxetter to Sir John Throckmorton, 
Colonel Stead, Captain Bacon, and 
many other celebrated agriculturists 
of Berkshire. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Account of Mr. Sadler's Aérial Voy- 
age, at the late Cambridge Installation. 
—On Wednesday, July 3, about 21 
minutes after two o’clock, Mr. Sadler 
having his grapling-irons and ballast 
on board, the balloon rose, and im- 
mediately crossed the south side of 
Trinity Great Court, and over King’s- 
College Chapel. The aeronaut waved 
his hat, and was cheered with the ac- 
clamations of the spectators, every 
heart beating with anxiety for his 
safety. The balloon moved towards 
the south, steadily and beautifully 
rising gradually, or with a slight im- 
pulse as Mr. Sadler threw out ballast. 
It remained in sight aboot 2 minutes, 
when a cloud enveloped it, and with- 
dfew it from the view of the spec- 
tators, with as much quickness as a 
curtain fails upon an interesting scene 
of aplay. At this moment the spec- 
tators gave Mr. Sadler a farewel 
cheer of encouragement and satis- 
faction. It was his intention to re- 
main suspended in the air only for 
48 minutes. Many thousand persons 
witnessed this interesting spectacle. 
The windows of the Great Court, the 
tops of the buildings round it, the 


roofs of the Chapel, Hall, and turrets 
of Trinity, as well as other roofs in 
the town, were thick sown with spec- 
tators; and about 5000 paid 5s, each 
to Mr. Sadler fer their admission into 
the Great Court. 

The following is a correct account 
of his aérial voyage :— 

** Ascended 15 minutes past two 
o'clock; lost sight of Trinity-College 
in 3 minutes; # minute more lost 
sight of Cambridge entirely; in 34 
minutes entered a mass of clouds, 
through which the balloon continued 
ascending, and in 6 minutes more was 
clear of the clouds. The clouds must 
have been nearly a mile in thickness, 
In a few minutes, the bailoon still 
ascending, observed its shadow; was 
then moving with great velocity ina 
direction nearly east. Balloon con- 
tinued rising until 10 minutes past 
three o'clock; barometer 13,  ther- 
mometer 28. From the direction 
and velocity of the wind at the only 
time there was an_opportunity of ob- 
serving the progress of the balloon, 
fearing to be carried off the coast, 
descended; but finding by the ba- 
rometer that the fall was very rapid, 
threw out some ballast to moderate it 
—this occasioned an ascent for a short 
time; again descended. Observing a 
small copse near at hand, in the di- 
rection the balloon was taking, ei- 
deavoured to land near the edge of it, 
but the balloon taking the ground in 
midst of a barley field, rebounded 
completely over it, and after dragging 
across a field, was for an instant ar- 
rested in its course by ahedge; aman 
here came to assist, but the car 
was torn, disengaged by the violence 
of the wind, and dragged, with the 
man holding on, until stopped by 
another hedge, the hoop entangled in 
a tree. Another man here got up, 
who was soon followed by a consider- 
able number, with whose assistance 
the balloon was secured, but not until 
after it was considerably torn. En- 
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countered in the descent a severe 
squall of wind. Completed the voy- 
age at 50 minutes past three, in a field 
year Standon, in Hertfordshire. From 
the velocity of the balloon it must 
have passed over near 80 miles.” 

Mr. Sadler then procured a post 
chaise, and set off towards Cambridge: 
about 8 miles from which he met the 
Duke of Gloucester, who was return- 
ing to London. His Royal Highness 
expressed the most lively pleasure at 
seeing him safe after his aérial voyage. 
On Mr. Sadler's return to Cambridge 
he was received with universal con- 
gratulations, and as soon as the popu- 
lace could unharness the horses, they 
dragged him to his lodgings, amidst 
the loudest huzzas. 

Lieut. Paget, of the Royal Navv, 
intended to ascend with Mr. Sadler, 
but it being the opinion of the aero- 
nautic Captain that it would not carry 
the lieutenant as well as himself, he 
reluctantly stepped out of the car just 
before the balloon ascended. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Derby, July 11.—On Friday last, 
arrived at this place, on their route to 
Portugal, a small part of the 3oth 
regiment of foot. In the evening of 
the same day, a few of the privates 
went into a shop, apparently for the 
purpose of purchasing some eatables, 
but which they did not buy, but made 
an attempt to steal a small sum of 
money in copper, from the counter; 
in consequence of which, the pro- 
prietor of the shop ran out and at- 
tempted to secure some. of them, and 
a disturbance took place.on the spot. 
One of the men (Michael Lynch) 
immediately ran to his room, and re- 
turned with a bayonet, and wounded 
aman in the body, who was a spec- 
tator; but the bayonet was resisted 
by one of his ribs, which gave it an 
oblique direction, and fortunately the 
wound is not dangerous. He then 
made an attempt on the watchman, 
and had he (Lynch) not been knocked 
down at the moment, it is feared it 
might have proved of very serious 
consequence. We now come to the 
most melancholy part of the business 
—Lynch, after the circumstance be- 
fore mentioned, got up, and ran up 
the street, with the naked bayonet in 
his hand, and meeting, in his progress 
to his room, with Mr. Edward 
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Gadsby, of the Green Dragon, (the 
landlord with whom he was quartered), 
in the yard, without any personal 
provocation, or even Mr. Gadsby’s 
having been aspectator of the fray, 
stabbed Lim in the lower part of the 
belly: and shocking to relate, Mr. 
Gadsby is since dead—he lingered till 
afternoon.—We have to add, that the 
deceased bore his great sufferings with 
manly fortitude, and awaited his dis- 
solution, afier taking a paternal adieu 
of his infants with much composure 
and resignation. To the melancholy ac- 
count of this business, we cannot Cou- 
tent ourselves with omitting to add 
our encomiums on the unremitted 
attention and skilful (as far as assist- 
ance of that nature coud extend) of 
Dr. Fox, and Mr. T. Eaton, surgeons.— 
Lynch is committed to the county 
gaol.—[This fatal and mournful ca- 
tastrophe has robbed society of a 
valuable member, has rendered or- 
phans four helpless children, and per- 
haps has deprived them of their only 
support; if so, we hope the God of 
mercies will move tne bosoms of the 
humane to become their advocates, 
and te rescue them from the grasp of 
impending want. } 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Lately, John Hall, a labouring 
man, went at low water among the 
rocks at Hame Head, near Cawsand, 
for the purpose of catching crabs; 
when, meeting with one in the in- 
terstices of the rocks, of a large size, 
he imprudently put in his hand, for 
the purpose of pulling it out, the 
animal, however, caught his hand 
between its claws or forceps, and, 
strange as it may appear, kept its 
hold so firmly, that every effort on 
the part of the poor fellow to extricate 
himself proved ineffectual; and no 
one being at hand to assist him, the 
tide came in, and he was next morn- 
ing found drowned. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A few weeks sincé in ploughing up 
a field at Withington, six miles from 
Cheltenhain, and two from Fregmill, 
the property of H. F. Brooke, Esq. of 
Henbury, near Bristui, a most beauti- 
ful tesselated pavement, more perfect 
than any hitherto found, was discover- 
ed. The scite of a villa, 150 feet in 
length, has been most accurately as- 
certained; seven different rooms have 
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been clearly traced, and the pave- NORFOLK, 
ments are enriched with drawings, in In consequence of a memorial from 
the highest state of preservation, of Captain Manby to the Lords of the 
Neptune, Orpheus, animals, birds, Admiralty, which was read in the 
fishes, &c. &c. Av hippocaust, or House of Commons by Mr. Wilber. 
sweating-room, with its flues, and se- force, Government has in contempla- 
veral pillars of considerable magni- tion the granting a bouuty of 52 per 
tude, are to be seen. man to the active people of the coast 
A melancholy circumstance has for every person saved in certain cases 
happened at Mitchel Dean. The wife of shipwreck. 


of —_ sonnet on, oe an ately, a servant maid in St. Peter's 
} F 3 < ¥ 7 . 
ae fell + tage on a “hones of Mancroft, Norwich, destroyed her- 
- sg (her first ane ennet self in a manner very uncommon: she 
orgave her, upon a solemn promise wound a piece of tape three times 
that she would be constant to him in taht round her neck: this she found 
sua eS pre ig “ ] . 
future, observing, that if ever he j.2ugicient to effect her purpose; she 
caught them together again, he would then resolutely put her head into a 
certainly kill both. However, they tup of water, and completed her suffo- 
were shortly afterwards seen together cation: she had lived sume time in 
in a wood, and on the following week jo, place, and was much esteemed by 


he went from home, under pretence her mistress.—Jurors’ verdict, Lunacy, 
of going to Hereford, but returned 


back at twelve at night, and breaking Holkham Meeting. —On Wednesday, 
open the door, found Marfell and his June 26, the carcases of the slaughter- 
wife together. He instantly drew a ed prize and other fat sheep were ex- 
knife, and attempted to stab his wife, hibited in the marble larder. 

which Martell prevented. Bennet Mr. Coke appealed to all who knew 
thrust the knife into the lower part of him, whether he was in the least pre- 
the belly of Marfell, but he being the judiced on agricultural topics. On 
most powerful, knocked the other the contrary it had heen the study of 
down, and ranaway. Bennet pursued, his life to extirpate prejudice, which 
and throwing the knife after him, was indeed the bane of all improves 
wounded him in the back. Marfell ment. After many years of exertion 
made his escape, but died of his he had happily succeeded in eradica- 
wounds. Bennet has absconded: his ting the deep-rooted prejudice in fa- 
wife fled during the scuffle, and has vour of the Norfolk sheep, and in sup- 


not since been heard of. plying their place with South Down, 
HAMPSHIRE. by which change the farmer had ob- 


Died.] At Minsteed, after an illness tained three times the quantity of 
of a few hours, Mr. George Scoray, wool, and double that of mutton he 
aged 83, a man possessed of many ex- had before; and if after sufficient ex- 
cellent qualities, tinctured with great perience the Merinos can be shewn 
peculiarities. At his wedding, fifty- still superior to the South Down, he 
two years ago, he preserved three should be most happy to give them 
candles, one of which he burnt at the encouragement. He was even now 
funeral of his wife, enother at that of ready to retract so much of his former 
a relation; and he ordered that the assertions as respected the inferiority 
third should be burnt when his own of carcase in the Merino sheep, and to 
funeral took place, and that some evince the satisfaction which he had 
mead, preserved also at the marriage in being convinced of an error. Mr. 
feast, with all the cyder and liquors Coke added, that he had sent the car- 
remaining in his house, should then case of a Merino just slaughtered, one 
be drank? His friends and relatives of the finest ever seen, to his friend, 
foliowed his remains to Minsteed Mr. Whitbread, who had so ably ad- 
church, witnessed the funeral rites, vocated the merits of that breed of 
and heard an excellent sermon; after sheep. 
which they returned to his house, Mr. Coke then proceeded to the ad- 
burnt the candle, and, in redzgious ful- judication the prize. 
filrnent of his injunctions—drank out After the presentation of the pre- 
all the liquor. miums, Mr. Coke proceeded to offer a 
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few observations on the agriculture of 


the county. Hecalled on the Norfolk 
men to say whether, from the adoption 
of the drill system of husbandry, from 
the change of the breed of sheep, and 
from the genera! attention excited to 
the practice of farming, there was not 
more than double the quantity of 
grain now grown than there was twen- 
ty years ago. For the proof of this 
important fact, it was only necessary 
to look to look at the exports. When 
first he knew this county, it was quite 
arye ceuntry, and was accustomed to 
jmport an immense quantity of wheat 
for its own consumption—now its ex- 
ports of wheat are as considerable; 
the little port of Wells alone exporting 
10,000 quarters; and he was well per- 
suaded, that if that degree of encou- 
ragement was given by Government 
to the agriculturists at home, which it 
now aflorded by way of premium to 
the importers of corn from abroad, 
the country would, ina co. paratively 
short time, be rendered capable of 
growing corn sufficient for its own 
consumption.—Mr. Coke next advert- 
ed to the narrow policy sti!l prevalent 
of not granting leases, characterising 
it as another of the causes of our pre- 
sent dependence on foreign supplies— 
a long lease was the only road to im- 
provement. He repeated, but in 
stronger terms, the recommendation 
which he gave last vear to the culti- 
vation of the Cooksfoot, as a grass of 
most excellent qualities, calculated to 
carry the greatest quantity of stock, 
and one that he hoped would in a few 
years supersede the rye grass in this 
country, as he was convinced there 
could not be a more exhausting white 
straw crop than the latter was. Mr. 
Coke also spoke in recommendation 
of the growth of lucerne, and expa- 
tiated largely on the important advan- 
tages to be derived to the woodland 
parts of the county from adopting Mr. 
Cregg’s (of Hertfordshire) nov-fallow- 
ing system; and by the introduction 
of the best bean husbandry, he hoped 
to sce Norfolk a perfect garden. Mr. 
Coke finished his observations with 
requesting the company to accept his 
warmest thanks for their attendance at 
a meeting, which had for its object to 
perfectionate agriculture—the science 
that gave food to the world; and he 
earnestly expected of them, that they 
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one and all would never omit being 
present, but invite their neighbours to 
come al-o, and, by what they might 
see, as well as by the suggestions they 
might offer, assist in accomplishing 
this dearest wish of his heart. 

Some songs and convivial toasts 
concluded the pleasures, and the sale 
of Devonshire cattle the business, of 
this interesting meeting. 

Died.) Suddenly, on the 2d inst. at 
Norwich, Miss Sillett. This young 
lady was so near matrimony and death, 
that her wedding-clothes and shroud 
were brought home on the same day. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The printer of one cf the Notting- 
ham papers lately announced the fol- 
lowing :— 

** Extraordinary Egg.—We have 
been favoured with the sight of an 
egg weighing four ounces, save one 
dram, and measuring in circumference 
six inches, 7-Sths, that was laid lately 
by a young hen of ordinary size, that 
has never had a brood, belonging to 
Mr. Attenburrow, at the hotel in Iikis- 
ton This is not the only egg she has 
laid of this size; and what renders ber 
breed still more remarkable in per- 
spective is, that her parent regularly 
laid such eggs.” 

YORKSHIRE. 

A very singula: phenomenon oce 
curred in a wood on the estate of Tho- 
mas Thornhill, Esq. at Calverley 
Lodge, in the storm of the Ist ult. 
There is at that , lace a wood of about 
fifteen acres, with an extended south- 
ern front, exposed te the influence of 
the storm; but it happened that the 
wind, which was due south, came in 
so concentrated a form, that it did not 
extend more than fifteen yards in 
width, and in its course swept down, 
or tore up by the 1oots, ten stately 
oaks, one of them containing 67 feet 
of woed, and which, in the opinion of * 
Mr. Thornhill’s. woodman, was re- 
moved three feet from its situation, 
though its weight, with the earth at- 
tached to its root, could not be less 
than seven tons, How is this concen- 
tration of the current of wind to be 
accounted for? 

Died.) On the 234 ult, at Borough- 
bridge, aged 83, Francis Bolton, pau- 
per of that place, one of the most 
eccentric characters, perhaps, ever 
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known. He was born at Spofforth, in 
Yorkshire, and was said, in his youth- 
ful days, to be aremarkably handsome 
man, and the first person as a farmer's 
servant who wore white stockings. His 
constant custom, from his infancy, was 
to throw large quantities of cold water 
upon his head; the manner he per- 
formed this was very singular: in the 
most inclement weather he would go 
to some neighbouring pump, and fill 
his hat with water, and having drunk 
as much of it as he thought proper, he 
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would put his hat on, and the contents 
would run down his body. His shirt, 
when washed, he would put on wet, 
and for the last twenty years of his life 
refused to lay on a bed, as a substitute 
for which he used wet straw, on which 
he used to lay quite naked without any 
covering, but the clothes he put off, 
and during the winter season has many 
time being found frozen to the ground, 
When able, he travelled the country 
as a beggar, and his constant address 
was ‘please to give any thing.’ 


ge 
ALPHABETICAL LIST CF BANKRUPTCIES. 
JUNE 23, to JULY 23, 1811, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette.]—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 


DAMS E. Basingstoke, shopkeeper, 
(Nelson, Palsgrave-place). Allen R. 
Manchester, grocer, (Ellis, Chancery-la.). 
Ayre R. Leicester, currier, (Kinderley & 
©o. Gray’s-Inn). Ashworth J. Brown-st. 
Edware-road, grocer, (Willet & Co. Fins- 
bury-square). Abernethy J. Francis-str. 
Bedford-square, underwriter, (Wadeson & 
Co. Austin-friars). Apthorp C. wheel- 
wright, Cullum-street, merchant, (Shawes 
& Co. Tudor-street). Adams T. and T. 
Bristol, merchants, (Jenkins and Co. New- 
Inn). 

Baily R. Swithin’s-lane, merchant, (Gre- 
gory, Prospect-row ° Blake J. Tewkes- 
bury, linen-draper, (Haliday, St. John’s- 
quare). Briddon S. and J. Manchester, 
grocers, (Windle, Bedford-row). Bold S. 
Great Wild-str., coach-smith, (Williamson 
and Co. Clifford’s-Inn). Burgess W. Wil- 
low Bank, Broughton, cotton-spinner, 
(Hurd, Inner Temple). Brock W. and 
Le Mesurier, Warnford-court, merchants, 
(Willis & Co. Warnford-court). Boys S. 
Drighlington, Yorkshire, clothier, (Evans, 
Hatton-garden). Becker P. Dover, meal- 
man, (Coren, Lyon’s-Inun). Barnett S. 
Long-alley, victualler, (Harris, Castle-st.). 
Bath J. Cirencester, watch-maker, (Frowd, 
Serle-street). Bond J. Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house, underwriter, (Crowder & Co. Fre- 
derick’s-place). Burton G. New City 
Chambers, insurance- broker, (Reardon 
& Co. Corbet-court). Bridge W. Liver- 
pool, soap-boiler, (Griffith & Co. Fen- 
wick-street). Bayly R. Kennington, mer- 
ehant, (Gregory, Prospeci-place).. Bow- 
den S. Plymouth Dock, grocer, (Colleit & 
Co. Chancery-lane). Bailey J. and R. Sal- 
ford, silk-manufacturers, ( Ellis, Chancery- 
lane). Bowen B. Harrow, apothecary, 


(Macdougall & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn).  Bir- 
rell T. Upper Baker-street, builder, (Gude, 
Newman’s-row). 


Badger R. Bury, Lan- 





cashire, innholder, (Wigglesworth, Gray’s- 
Inn). Bennett W. Merton, calico-prin- 
ter, (Parnther and Son, London-street), 
Beckett J. Aldermanbury, lighterman, 
(Palmer & Co. Copthal-court). Berg A, 
E. St. Paul’s-church- yard, merchant, 
(Oakley, Martin’s-lane). 

Coates R. Scarborough, mason, (Long- 
dill & Co. Gray’s-Inn). Clifton T. Ham- 
Common, dealer and chapman, (Jones, 
Ball-court). ClaytonT. Manchester, gro- 
cer, (Robinson, Manchester). Colson J. 
Walham - green, stage - coach - master, 
(Brown, Duke-street). Callant T. Little 
Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, 
(Windle, John-street). Carter J. Staf- 
ford-green, Essex, victualler, (Alliston, 
Freeman’s-court). 

Darke W. Birmingham, bookbinder, 
(Rosser & Son, Bartlett’s-buildings). Dy- 
soa G. Dob Mill, Holmfirth, cloth-manu- 
facturer, (Hurd, King'’s-Bench-walks). 
Damm J. Threadneedle-street, merchant, 
(Rogers & Son, Manchester-buildings). 

Ewbank J. White Lion-court, merchant, 
(Castle, Furnival’s-Inn). 

Farlow I. Great Scotland-yard, Strand, 
coal-merchant,(Sudlow, Monument-yard). 
Farr E. Crawford-strect, victualler, (Van- 
dercom & Co. Bush-lane). 

Grime E. Stockport, machine-maker, 
(Windle, John-street). Gyfford E. West- 
ham, builder, (Stratton and Co. Shore- 
ditch). Goodwin R. Goultfitch-moss, Al- 
stonefield, hawker, (Dewberry, Conduit- 
street). Gregory E. Pilkington, dealer 
and chapwoman, (Walker, Manchester). 
Gent J. Walsall, watchmaker, (Swaine & 
Co. Gld Jewry). Godsall H. Sudbrook, 
skinner, (James, Gray’s - Inn -square). 
Glass J.W. Size-lane, merchant, (Crow- 
der & Co. Frederick-place). Greenwood 
G. Dewsbury, manufacturer, (Evans, 
Hatton-garden). Georges H. Liverpool, 
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merchant, (Windle, John-strect). Gane 
f. Frome-Selwood, victualler, (Nethersole 
& Co. Essex-street). Goodridge H. Bath, 
iroumonger, (Highmoor & Co. Bush-lane). 
Goodwin J. Ray-street, baker, (Hum- 
phreys, Token-house-yard). 

Hipkiss R. Birmingham, japanner, 
(Devon & Co. Holborn-court). Halliday 
T. QidSouth-Sea-house, merchant, (Greg- 
son and Co. Angel-court). Hall W. and 
Hinde A. Wood-street, silk-manufactu- 
rers, (Mason & Co. Foster-lane). Hodg 
kinson J. jun. Short-street, scavenger, 
(Denton & Co. Gray’s-Inn). Hewitt J. 
Bolton-le-Moors, money-scrivener, (Win- 
dle, John-street). Harvey T. A. St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, bricklayer, (Buxton, Gray’ 
Inn). Hague W. Wigan, innkeeper, 
(Windle, Bedford-row).. Humble J. Fel- 
ling, merchant, (Grey, Gray’s - Inn). 
Hughes R. Pontipool, tallow-changer, 
(Jenkins & Co. New-Inn). Horne C, and 
Finch E. Clement’s-lane, wine-merchants, 
(Loxley, Cheapside). Hose J. D. jun. 
Walbrook, (Collett & Co. Chancery-lane). 
Hart W. Tynemouth-place, ship-owner, 
(Atkinson & Co. Chancery-lane). Hicks 
M. New Bond-street, milliner, (Donollon, 
Coleman-street-buildings). Hathaway E. 
Walsall, grocer, (Baxters & Co. Furni- 
yal's-Inn). Halford H. Oakham, Rut- 
land, draper, (Smart, Red Lion-square). 
Harrison T. Liverpool, cow-keeper, (Shep- 
hard & Co. Gray’s-Inn). Hulls W. Hol- 
born, cutler, (Popkin, Dean - street). 
Howard R. J. and Rivers J. Mitcham, 
calico - printers, (Marson, Newington- 
Butts). . Hubble W. Dartford, miller, 
(Stratton & Co. Shoreditch). Henry A. 
Finsbury-square, merchant, (Shaws & Co. 
Tudor-street). Hunter D.  Size-lane, 
merchant, (Lavie & Co. Frederick-place). 





Inman T. Bedale, Yorkshire, wine and 
spirit-merchant, (Morten, Gray’s - Inn- 
square). Johnson T. Oxford-street, smith, 
(Thomas, Fenchurch-street). Jones W. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Blackstock, Paper- 
buildings). Jee S. Great Scotland-yard, 
coal-merchant, (Robinson, Wali-Moon- 
street). 

Kendall H. Rochester, draper, (Wilt- 
shire & Co. Old Broad-street}), King S. 
West Lexham, Norfolk, money-scrivener, 
(Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn).  Kirkpa- 
trick J. Liverpool, merchant, (Cooper & 
Co. Southampton-bnildings). 

Lakin T. Hi. Birmingham, ‘hatter, 
(Shephard & Co. Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Lanchester A. St. James’s-strect, milliner, 
(Cranch, Union-street), Lee E. Broad- 
street, merchant, (Kaye & Co. New Bank- 
buildings), Lodwigde J. Riehmond- 
place, Walworih, insurance-broker, (Pa!- 
mer & Co, Copthall-court). Lownds T. 
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Gutter-lane, warehouseman, (Bourdilion 
& Co. Little Friday-street). Lewis W. 
Cheltenham, grocer, (Meakings, Hare- 
court). Le Brun P. F. Old Bond-street, 
chemist, (Popkin, Dean-street). Lings 
J. Sawley, Derby, dealer in coals, (Kin- 
derley & Co. Gray’s-Inn). LadeJ. Stock, 
Essex, grocer, (Bigg, Hatton-garden). 
Liversedge J. Bradtord, cotton-manutac- 
turer, (Nettlefold, Norfolk-street). 

Miller W. West Teignmouth, Devon, 
victualler, (Williams & Co. Prince’s-st.). 
Martin B. Maidstone, victualler, (Jones, 
Milman-place). M‘Geech J. Chester, 
linen-dvaper, (Philpot & Co, Temple). 
Motley ‘fT. Hardy I. aud Heard W. Bris- 
tol, ironmongers, (Tarrant & Co. Chan- 
cery-lane). Magys J. Hilperton, Wilts, 
coal-merchant, (Williains, Red Lion-sq.). 
Manuing W. Boston, Lincoln, straw-hat- 
manufacturer, (Lodington & Co. Secon- 
daries’ Office, Londen). Mills T. Whit- 
by, inukeeper, (Bell & Co. Bow-lane). 
Martin W. Cardiff, Glamorgan, corn-fac- 
tor, (Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn). Maos- 
dell J. Compton, Berks, baker, (Blagrave 
& Co. Symend’s-Inn). Mewhurn HE. 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house, underwriter, (Raine, 
King’s-Bench-walks).. Mounsheer W. 
Carmarthen - street, insurance - broker, 
(Clarke, Sadler’s-hall). Mitchell T. 
Kingston-upen-Hull, chemest and drug- 
gist, (Hicks, Gray’s-fnn}. Mashiter T. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Blacksiock, Paper- 
buildings). Moses i. Rood-lane, insu- 
rance-broker, (Jacobs, Holborn-court). 
Monk D. I. Camden-town, dealer, 
(Briggs, Essex-street). 





Naylor R. jun. Liverpool, liquor-mer- 

chant, (Cooper & Co. Southampton-build- 
ings). Noone A, Stratiord, sadler, (Lox- 
ley, Cheepside), 
, Olivant J. Liverpool, broker, (Hurd, 
Temple). Owen J. Huline, boat-builder, 
(Windle, John-strect). Oswin R. Upper 
Norton-street, imsurance-broker, (Rear 
don & Co. Corbet-court). 

Porter W. and W. M. Copthall-court, 
merchants, (Gregson & Co. Ange!-couri). 
Palsgrave ¥. Bennet-sir. broker, (Reardon 
& Co. Gracechurch-strect). Pickering 
R.R. & H. Leeds, htcachers, (Lambert & 
Co. Bedford-row Pulstord H. Berkeiey- 
street, wine-merchant, (Richardsom, New- 
Inn). Parr T. Thatcham, Berks, carpen- 
ter, (Eyre, Gray’s-[nn-square). Pollitt J. 
Manchester, cotton-spinner, (Heelis, Sta- 
ple’s-Inn). Parry fT. Chester, Tailow- 
chance, (Potts & Co. Chester). Patten J. 
Walthamstow, merchant, | Vandercom & 
Co. Bush-lane). Page A. Fakenham, 
brewer, (Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn), 
Pelerin H. F. Lioyd’s-Coffee-house, insu- 
rauce-hroker, (Kaye & Co, New Bank- 
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buildings). Parlett W. Hart-street, apo- 
thecary, (Neild & Co. Norfoik-street). 
Phillips G. jun. Great Warner-street, 
brass-founder, (Gale & Son, Bedford-str.). 


Rainey R. Size-lane, merchant, (Crow- 
der & Co. Frederick-place). Rattenbury 
J. F. Copthall-co. insurance-broker, (Pas- 

_ more, Warnford-court). Render G. and S. 
Leeds, linen-drapers, (Easley & Co. Fur- 
nival’s-Inn}. Reddish R. St. James’s-str. 
wine-merchant, (J. & W. Richardson, 
New-Inn). Reed T. Globe-lane, Mile- 
end-road, victualler, (Beetham, Bouverie- 
street). Rogers R. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Shephard & Co. Gray’s-Inn). 

Sharp R. S. Great Yarmouth, chemist, 
(Francis, Lincoln’s-Inn). Shepherd A. 
Huddersfield, cloth-dresser, (Battye,Chan- 
cery-lane). Short J. St. Catherine’s-lane, 
(Holmes & Co. Mark-lane). Sawhbridge 
W. H. & C. Northampton, ironmongers, 
‘Morgan & Co. Bedford-square). Sheel 
J. Houndsditch, warehouseman, (Palmer 
& Co. Copthall-court). Stephenson J. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, druggist, (Exley & 
Co. Furnival’s-Inn). Scott W. Mile-end, 
dealer and chapman, (Dawes, Angel- 
court). Smith J. Bristol, carpenter, (B. 
& J. Bridges, Red-Lion-square). Swin- 
burn G. Catierick, innholder, (Blackiston, 
Symend’s-Inn). Stacey T. Wandsworth, 
maltster and corn-dezler, (Charlsley, 
Mark-lane). Stephens E. H. Barnstaple, 
sadler, (Bremridge, Barnstaple). Smith 
R. Old City Chambers, merchant, (Kear- 
sey & Co. Bishopsgate-street Within). 
Sabine W. Gosport, grocer, (Shaw, Staple- 
Inn). SmithG. Kent-road, builder, (Hat- 
ton, Dean-street). Simons T. Leeds, 
brandy-merchant, (Sykes & Co. New-Inn). 
Stockman S. Kingswear, mariner, (Price, 
Lincoln’s-Inn}. Smith J. Manchester, 
(Willis & Co. Warnford-court). 

Thomas C, Philip-lane, factor, (Low- 
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less & Co. St. Mildred’s-court). Thomas 
B. Liverpool, merchant, (Battye, Chan. 
cery-lane). Thompson J. Manchester, 
cordwainer, (Kay & Co. Manchester), 
Tomlinson J. Mickley, Yorkshire, dealer 
and chapman, (Hartley, Bridge-street), 
Thorn W. Plymouth-Dock, tailor, (Bar- 
ber, Chancery-lane). Talochon V. Old 
Bond-street, druggist, (Winfield, Great 
Marlborough-street). Tiddeman J. John. 
street, furnishing-ironmonger, (Bourdilion 
& Co. Little Friday-street). 

Wood J. Liverpool, merchant, (Shep- 
hard & Co, Gray’s-Inn). Wilcock W, 
Preston, woollen-draper, (Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s-Inn). | Wheatcroft J. Longhor, 
Glamorgan, dealer and chapman, (Wil- 
liams & Co. New-square). Wheatley J. 
Callington, Cornwall, tavern - keeper, 
(Williams & Co. Prince’s-street). Wilson 
W. Bishop-Wearmouth, coal-fitter, (Bell 
& Co. Bow-lane). Wright J. Derby, apo- 
thecary, (Kinderley & Co. Gray’s-Inn), 
Whitehouse J. Dudley, nail-factor, (An- 
stice & Co. Temple). Warren M. Furze 
Hall, Ingatestone, merchant, (Pearson, 
Elm-court). Wilson R. Friday-street, 
merchant, (Crowder & Co. Frederick- 
place). Weaver E. Kenton-street, Bruns+ 
wick-square, warehousman, (Turner & 
Co. Gray’s-Inn-sqnare). Waddington J. 
Bishopsgate- street, vintner, (Charsley, 
Mark-lane). Welch J. Birmingham, 
brass-founder, (Tarrant & Co. Chancery- 
lane). Webster H. Rell’s-buildings, jew- 
eller, (Bennett, New - Inn - buildings), 
Wing M. New Sarum, clothier, (Edmunds 
& Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Wilson E. H. and 
Westmorland J. Liverpool, spirit-mer- 
chants, (Cooper & Co. Southampton- 
buildings). 

Young T. Andover, cabinet-maker, 
(Bremridge, Inner-Temple). Yates S. 
Ashford, Kent, dealer in beer and spirits, 
(Sweet & Co. King’s-Bench-Walk). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS, 


strand Junction, 200/. per share. 
Grand Surrey, 100/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 36/. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 26/. ditto 
DOCKS. 

East India, 125/. per cent. 
London, 124/. per cent. 
Scrip, 22/. per cent prem. 
West-India, 1604. per cent. 
Commercial Road, 130/. ditto 


L. Wo tre and 





July 21, 1811. 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London, (exclusive of the appropri- 
ation) 1552. per share 
Grand Junction, 5/. per share prem. 
South London, 105/. per share 
West Middlesex, 90/. ditto 
INSURANCE.-OFFICES. 
Albion, 541. per share 
Globe, 1121, ditto 
Imperial, 90/. ditto 


Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE second crops of grass on all the mowed and cleared grounds begin to pro- 

mise well, in consequence of the agreeable falls of rain and successive sunshine, 
The wheats, generally speaking, have turned out beyond expectation ; the growth 
of spring wheats also is not behind hand with that of last year. Rye is, in many 
places, got in; pease, beans, tares, &c. have been a full crop; potatoes much more 
than ordinary. Turnips only do not appear so promising as had been expected.— 
Fruit of all kinds is abundant. 


Prices of meat at Smithfield market :—Beef, 5s. 4d. to 6s. 4d.; mutton, 5s. 4d. to 
6s. 0d.; veal, 6s. Od. to 7s. 6d.; pork, 5s. 4d. to 6s, 8d.; lamb, 6s. 8d. to 7s, 8d. 


Middlesex, July 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended July 20, 1811. 





























































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat] Rye Oats Wheat| Rye |Barley; Oats 
dis. djs dis. @. , s. dis. djs dis. de 
Middsx. | 89 35 7] 28 Ali Essex ........] 84 ©] 33 6] 34 0/29 10 
Surrey | 91 42 o| 38 0} 31 4]|/Kent ........] 85 4 33 4/26 ®& 
Hertford] 81 4] 49 Oo} 36 3) 27 Si Sussex........] 81 4 27 6 
Bedford | 76 5 31 3] 26 6}/Suffolk ......] 80 3 | 33 9/29 2 
Huntin. | 77 3 29 10} 23 Oj}Cambridge ....| 77. 4|-—-———-| 27 4|18 7 
Northa. | 76 4] 40 30 6| 22 8 Norfolk ......| 77 2| 34 O} 31 1/26 2 
Rutland} 77 6 31 6] 25 Of|Lincoln ......} 80 3] 43 0] 28 4/21 4 
Leicest. | 76 3 32 10} 24 2 York ........| 80 0] 50 8] 30 2/22 3 
Notting.} 83 6] 40 34 G6] 25 6||/Durham......|/ 82 7 26 9 
Derhy | 86 4 40 6} 26 10})Northumberlan.| 77 2] 50 5] 34 0/25 10 
Stafford | 87 39 3) 28 7||Cumberland ..| 83 0] 50 0] 36 O31 O 
Salop 88 43 2) 35 5))Westmorland..| 89 0) 48 0} 38 4/31 7 
Herefor.| 90 44 9) 31 10}}Lancaster ....} 90 11 30 O 
Wor’st. | 90 44 2) 35 lf}Chester ......] 83 8 40 6/31 4 
Warwic.| 87 44 9132 41 Flint ........] 96 @ 47 2} — 
Wilts 89 36 6| 29 Of} Denbigh......| 96 O|——| 52 9/32 9 
Berks | 92 36 6] 29 6l)Anglesea...... 24 0 
Oxford | 86 35 8] 27 2i)}Carnarvon ....| 85 4 42 +/23 0 
Bucks | 86 34 6] 28 Of] Merioneth ....| 87 C|——!| 44 6/28 8 
Brecon {103 49 6] 27 2)Cardigan......| 97 0 21 0 
Montgo.| 90 38 5] 33 10/Pembroke ....| 76 0 ig 8 
Radnor. | 93 39 4] 31 2}Carmarthen ../100 0 46 6} — 
Glamorgan .,..|100 9|————| 49 (6/28 0O 
a Gloucester .,..] 92 5 36 2] ——e 
Somerset.......) 97. 6 21 6 
Average of England and Wales. \\Monmouth....{101 9 4. 7}— 
Wheat 87s. 4d.; Rye 45s. #d.; Barley;| Devon......../100 2 41 2132 0 
34s. 1d.; Oats 27s. 7d.; | Beans}/Cornwall......| 97 0|———} 45 11)32 0 
43s. ld.; Pease 45s. 10d. ; Oatmealj] Dorset.....+..| 89 6|———| 37 0] —— 
47s. 5d. Hants ........} 85: 1 36 6| —— 























BILL of MORTALITY, from JUNE 26, to JULY 98, 1811. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 103160 and 70 67 
Males 747 >| Males 584 5 and 10 - 56] 7¢ and 80-64 
Females ase 1403 | Females 3104 10% 10 and 20 - 49| #0 and 90 - 26 
Whereof have died under two years old 334 20 and 30 - 88] 90 andl00- 2 
30 and 40 - 117 | 100 + B | 
Peck Loaf, 4s.5d. 4s.5d. 4s.5d. 4s.5d, 40 and 50 - 9Q 

Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4id. per Ib, 50 and 60 - 97 
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